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THE NOT-SO-MAGIC 
INGREDIENT 


Quality is never an accident. It takes work to build it into an 
article or service — and more work to keep it there. 

Over the years, we've tried to make correspondent banking 
a “quality” operation. Result: of the thousands of banks we serve, 
more than 700 have been with us for over half a century. 


But, as baseball’s great Carl Hubbell put it: “A fellow doesn’t 


last long on what he has done. He’s got to keep on delivering as 


he goes along.” 


We intend to keep delivering. 
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There wilk never be a day 


Standing still might seem like an 
easy way to run the telephone business. 
But nothing ever stands still. If a busi- 
ness doesn’t go ahead it goes back. 


Telephone service has never been so 
fast, convenient and dependable as right 
now. Yet the Bell System cannot for a 
minute be complacent—and we are not. 


Telephone service is far too valuable 
to millions of people and the country for 
us to let up on anything. There is still 
much to do to expand present service. 
The needs of tomorrow call for a tre- 
mendous increase in telephone facilities. 


when we say © [his Is Good Enough” 


A vital necessity is the money to 
keep going ahead. For without adequate 
profits there is no possible way to do 
the whole job, and the best job, for 
everyone. 


Actually the telephone user is one of 
the biggest gainers when the telephone 
company makes an adequate profit. 


By assuring the money for research, 
and promoting the efficiencies and econ- 
omies of long-range planning, it enables 
us to give you better service at a lower 
price than would be possible in any 
other way. 


THREE NEW ADDITIONS to Bell System service are shown below. Many thousands of Call Directors are already 
in service. The Princess has proved a great success wherever it has been introduced and will be available na- 
tionally later this year. The Home Interphone will also introduce new convenience and distinction later this year. 


Home Interphone connects all phones in 
house. Also has speaker at front door. 


. for fast, easy handling 
of outside and interoffice calls. 








From Where We Sit... . 


ECAUSE it has seemed especially appropriate to some 
of the themes we have developed on this page from 
time to time, we have made considerable use of 

this quotation, taken from something Leonard E. Read 
wrote a number of years ago: “A right principle is 
timeless. An expediency, on the other hand, is an act 
in which a timeless principle is violated. An act of 
expediency is, therefore, wrong; there is no such thing as 
a short-term good deriving from a long-range evil.” 

An extension of this thought is to be found in a cur- 
rent paper by the same author which appears in the July 
issue of The Freeman, official publication of The Foun- 
dation for Economic Education, Inc., of which he is 
president. Entitled, ‘How to Reduce Taxes,’’* the 
paper makes it crystal clear that it is not enough ‘“‘to 
point out the dangers of government in an ever-expand- 
ing role with its ever-increasing costs, and the ultimate 
consequence of this course—inflation.” 

“People,” said Mr. Read, ‘“‘simply are not frightened 
away from. collectivism by statistical or mathematical 
or materialistic arguments which show the expansion of 
government, the rise of the debt, the bite of taxation, 
the erosion of the dollar, the extent of inflation, and so 
on.” He went on to suggest that the “seemingly ir- 
reversible one-way direction of the taxing process” 
could be in part accounted for by the fact that argu- 
ments on behalf of freedom were too largely confined 
to the materialistic. He proposed, therefore, ‘to draw 
attention to the moral arguments that must be per- 
fected and presented if any change is to be brought 
about.” 

“Tt is only in the moral realm,” he continued, ‘‘that 
socialism’s antagonists—freedom’s devotees—can find 
any common ground for concerted or unified effort. 
Where we can make no impression at all over the per- 
sonal loss of 30 cents, or any multiplication of small 
change, we can win agreement on the point that there 
is no difference in principle between the forcible ex- 
tortion of 30 cents and the forcible extortion of one 
million dollars. One is misappropriation as well as the 
other. 

“The distinction is one of degree, not of kind. To 
violate the principle, even minutely, is to compromise 
the amount but not the principle. The principle is sur- 
rendered, regardless of amount. To foreswear allegiance 
to honesty and integrity—the principle here at issue— 
is to destroy the moral underpinnings without which no 
good society can endure.” 


Mr. Read summarized his remarks by insisting that 
“the only way to reduce taxes is for each devotee of 
liberty to become, as best he can, a moral philosopher.” 
And that will prove too difficult, he added, “only if 
the Golden Rule, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Declaration of Independence, are beyond one’s scope!” 
Which is to say that we will be able to do a better job of 
governing ourselves only as, and if, we become better 
*Reprints available at 10 for $1.00. 


Address: Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
**Before Sixth National Military-Industrial Conference. 
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BUSINESS AND THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 


people, motivated to an ever higher degree by devotion 
to principle, and by a commensurately lessened regard 
for considerations of expediency. 

This theme has been further developed by Ivan Hill, 
executive vice president of the advertising firm, Cun- 
ningham and Walsh, Inc. Said Mr. Hill in a recent 
address entitled ‘Ethics, Economics and Survival,’’** I 
am convinced that our survival will depend far more on 
what we do to improve our ethics than what we do with 
our economics. . . . Let us wonder here today, can we 
Americans who have climbed the highest ever on man’s 
road upward, can we make the move that has never been 
made? Can we make a breakthrough into a higher 
ethical plateau of human conduct? To survive, with 
freedom, I think we must... . 


“Mr. Kruschev certainly knows by now that the 
compulsive way to production efficiency may have some 
advantages in speed and allocation, but cannot possibly 
meet the competition of ethical drives. The simplest 
way for us to let Russia win the economic war is for us to 
continue to neglect ethics as if it were something to 
attend to after the realities were fully covered. The most 
realistic realists are the idealistic realists.”’ 


At another point in his address, Mr. Hill had the 
courage to speak of goodness. ‘‘One of our great prob- 
lems in American business,’ he said, “is to popularize 
goodness. Just as often as not, many doing business the 
ethical way apparently do not wish to be caught in the 
act. They prefer that their friends think of them as 
successful because they know the angles and are ‘shrewd’. 

“Goodness is often associated with weakness. Some- 
times in business, men may even be hesitant about 
working for the ‘good’ man lest he prove not clever 
enough or flexible enough to protect their interests and 
provide them security. . . . When will we realize that 
it is the ethical man who is really the strong man? It is 
the ethical man who fights for principle and struggles 
to his death before sacrificing freedom.” 


The foregoing is a mere sampling of the considerable 
amount of recognition that our business leadership is 
giving to the importance of ethics and morality as basic 
factors in any really worthwhile and workable business 
philosophy. It is unfortunate in the extreme that these 
words carry connotations of holier-than-thou do-good- 
ism, and it is high time the qualities they stand for in 
this context are given the status they deserve. All pro- 
gress toward the achievement of victory in our battle 
for survival lies in that general direction. 


Editor 
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WELLS FARGO BANK 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 449,066,843.24 


U.S. Government 
Obligations 


State, County, and 
Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds dnd Securities 


492,475,794.20 


139,096,269.21 
10,911,242.80 


LIABILITIES 
. $2,299,595,878.92 
3,550,644.07 


Deposits . . 
Acceptances Outstanding 


Reserve for Unearned 


Discount 16,434,277.33 


Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank ‘ 


Federal Funds Sold . 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and 
Equipment . 
Other Real Estate . 


Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


and Other Assets 
Total Resources 


4,050,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
1,374,121,535.61 


21,589,674.07 


3,477,452.95 
7,802,772.26 


ee 


. $2,522,591,585.34 


Reserve for Interest, 


Taxes, etc. 


Capital Funds: 


Other Liabilities 


21,482,048.08 
10,107,314.13 


Capital Stock ($10.00 Par ) 


1.00 $43,298,750.00 


Surplus 
Undivided 


Profits _36,421,422.81 
Total Liabilities 


91,701,250.00 


171,421,422.81 
. $2,522,591,585.34 


United States Government and other securities carried at $324,545,761.37 are pledged to secure U.S. Government Deposits, 
other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 

KENNETH K, BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 


PAUL A. BISSINGER 


Vice President, Bissinger & Co. 


COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 

PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 

RANSOM M. COOK 
President 

PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman and President 
Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation 

*SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

Attorney-at-Law 

CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 

*HECTOR ESCOBOSA 

President, I. Magnin & Co. 

JAMES FLOOD 
Trustee, Flood Estate 

J. A, FOLGER 
President, J. A. Folger & Co. 


OVER 100 OFFICES 
SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


DIRECTORS 


W. P. FULLER III 
Vice President 
W. P. Fuller & Co. 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 
F. J. HELLMAN 
Executive Vice President 
I. W. HELLMAN 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM L, KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
*J. R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
*GEORGE I. LONG, JR. 
President, Ampex Corporation 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 
*J.W. MAILLIARD III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 


* Advisory Directors 


a™e 
Las tt™, 


» 


*DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President 
Homestake Mining Company 
WILSON MEYER 
Chairman of the Board 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 
*HENRY D. NICHOLS 
Chairman of the Board 
Tubbs Cordage Co. 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
J. D, ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of the Board 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


EXECUTIVES 


Change on La Salle St. 
(Cover) 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago last month 
created a three-man top manage- 
ment team headed by able, affable 
David M. Kennedy, chairman and 
chief executive officer. Youngish (46) 
Donald M. Graham moves up to 
vice chairman of the $2.7 billion 
(resources) institution, and Tilden 
Cummings, 52, was named president 
to succeed Richard A. Aishton, 65, 
who continues as a director. 


David Kennedy, 54, has held his 
present post since January 1959. He 
originally came to the bank from the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Board in 
1946, moved up through the bond 
department (Continental is one of the 
five primary dealer banks in Govern- 
ments and a major underwriter of 
municipals) to become president 10 
years later. Mr. Kennedy is a long- 
time member of the influential Gov- 
ernment Borrowing Committee of 
the American Bankers Association, 
also serves as a director of Abbott 
Laboratories, Commonwealth Edison 
Co. and International Harvester Co. 


Law, Oil & Utilities. Donald 
Graham first attracted the attention 
of Continental management ‘while 
doing legal work for the bank as a 
partner in a prominent Chicago law 
firm. He joined the bank full time in 
1953, soon headed its oil and utilities 


division. Rising rapidly, he was 
named a senior vice president last 
December..As vice chairman, he now 
becomes a director, as does Tilden 
Cummings. Mr. Graham’s other di- 
rectorships include Ekco Products 
Co. and Illinois Power Co. 

Mr. Cummings is a banker by 
family as well as by choice. His 
father, the late William Cummings, 
headed Drovers National Bank and 
Drovers Trust & Savings Bank, 
which specialize in handling Chicago 
stock yards business. (However, he is 
no relation to former Continental 
Chairman Walter J. Cummings.) 
‘Tillie,’ as he’s known to friends, 
took a job as a messenger with Conti- 
nental Bank in 1932, worked up to 
vice president in 1947, senior vice 
president in 1959. In recent years, 
Mr. Cummings has been identified 
primarily with commercial account 
relationships in the Chicago metro- 
politan area. 

Bankers’ Bank. Continental Bank 
concentrates on the accounts of in- 
dustrial corporations (numbered 
among its customers are 47 of the 
nation’s 50 largest) and correspon- 
dent banks (around 3,000 at last 
count), as well as on a big trust and 
investment business. Loans, primarily 
to corporate customers, have in- 
creased 87 per cent in the past five 
years. Of late, the bank also has been 
expanding in the retail field, and— 
together with its Loop neighbor, First 
National—is pressing for limited 
branch banking in the Chicago area. 


TILDEN CUMMINGS, DAVID M. KENNEDY & DONALD M. GRAHAM 
Continental Illinois National Bank_& Trust Co. of Chicago 


NTHLY § july 15, 1960 


U.S. National Bank of Portland 


New Titles at the Top 


E. C. Sammons, 68, stepped up 
last month from president to chair- 
man of The United States National 
Bank of Portland (Ore.) but will 
continue as chief executive officer. 
He is succeeded as president of the 
$910 million (resources), statewide 
institution by Edward J. Kolar, 57, 
formerly executive vice president. 


An erstwhile journalist, E. C. 
Sammons was a reporter for the 
Portland Oregonian for nine years 
before switching to the old Lumber- 
men’s National Bank which later 
merged with U.S. National. He be- 
came president of U.S. National in 
1945, has since spurred the bank’s 
greatest growth. Mr. Sammons also 
is a director of the Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co. and the Pacific 
Telephone Co. 


Edward Kolar, a native of Chicago, 
launched his business career with 
the Union Pacific Railroad, joined 
U.S. National in the early 1930s. He 
was named a vice president in 1944, 
a senior vice president in 1958, ex- 
exutive vice president last year. 


The Successor 


For most of its 41 years, Walter E. 
Heller & Co. (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
Oct. 15, 1959) has been largely domi- 
nated by one man—Walter E. Heller 
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himself. In recent years, however, the 
aggressive, moneywise Heller has 
placed increasing emphasis on the 
delegation of responsibilities, o n 
“team decisions.’”’ With management 
continuity thus assured, Founder 
Heller last month stepped up to 
chairman at the age of 69. His suc- 
cessor as president and chief executive 
officer of the big, Chicago-based 
commercial finance company: Robert 
I. Livingston, 45. 

At the same time, the company 
named four new senior vice presi- 
dents: Harry E. Abrahams (redis- 
count division), Ralph H. Carlson 
(factoring), Peter E. Heller (New 
York) and Lawrence A. Petersen 
(treasurer). 

Lawyer Turned Financier. Robert 
Livingston, a lawyer on the staff of 
Heller’s general counsel in 1937, saw 
a bright future in commercial financ- 
ing, turned his attention from the law 
to the money problems of smallish but 
growing businesses. (Among the com- 
panies aided by Heller funds in their 
earlier days: National Airlines, Con- 
tinental Motors, Helene Curtis, 
United Artists.) Financier Livingston 
became a vice president and director 
of Heller in 1952. 

At the end of 1959, Heller’s gross 
receivables amounted to a thumping 
$237 million, up $45 million over a 
year earlier. A big borrower itself, 
the company reported total bank lines 
of $110 million, of which $85 million 
was in use, plus $75 million of long- 
term debt. 


Seven Move Up 


The First National City Bank of 
New York last month announced the 
promotion of three senior officers: 
Walter B. Wriston becomes an exec- 
utive vice president, George A. Guer- 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK’S 


ROBERT |. LIVINGSTON 
Walter E. Heller & Co. 


dan a senior vice president, and A. 
Halsey Cook vice president operations. 


The 40-year-old Wriston is in charge 
of the bank’s far-flung overseas di- 
vision (86 branches in 29 countries). 
Trained in international law and 
diplomacy, he has been with the bank 
since 1946. Mr. Wriston also is a 
director of General Mills Inc. 

George Guerdan, a veteran of 43 
years at FNCB, moves up from vice 
president operations to general ad- 
ministrative duties with the bank’s 
senior management. Mr. Cook, who 
now assumes the operations post, for- 
merly headed the Wall Street and in- 
surance district section of the bank’s 
metropolitan division. Both men have 
been active in organized banking for 
several years, the former as a member 
of the Bank Management Commission 
of the*American Bankers Association, 


MEMPHIS FIRST'S 


the latter as secretary-treasurer of the 
New York Group, Investment Bank- 
ers Association. 


@ Early F. Mitchell, manager of the 
bond department of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Memphis, was elected 
a senior vice presidert. He has been 
associated with the bank since 1934, 
currently heads one of the most active 
bond departments in the south (last 
year, it managed or co-managed 48 
new municipal issues, ranked 13th 
among all U. S. banks as a managing 
underwriter of tax-exempts). Mr, 
Mitchell is a member of the executive 
committee of the Southern Group, 
Investment Bankers Association, and 
a member and past president of the 
Memphis Security Dealers Associa- 
tion. 


@ Samuel H. Ballam Jr. was elected a 
senior vice president of Fidelity-Phil- 
adelphia Trust Co. and named to 
head the bank’s big (assets under ad- 
ministration: $1.85 billion) personal 
trust department. With Fidelity since 
1936, Mr. Ballam has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of its 25-office branch 
system. He is a member of Robert 
Morris Associates and the Financial 
Analysts of Philadelphia. 


@ Joseph F. Hogan and Emmett G, 
Solomon were named senior vice 
presidents of Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank, a newly established high-level 
office. Mr. Hogan, a lawyer turned 
banker, is a member of the bank’s 
senior loan committee and chairman 
of the trust administrative and em- 
ployee benefits committees, also sur 
pervises the. legal and adjustment 
departments. The 52-year-old Solo- 
mon is a director of the bank and 
member of its executive committee} 
he also has long been identified with 
the Crocker family interests as vice 


FIDELITY’S 


WRISTON GUERDAN MITCHELL BALLAM 
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NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO. Lock Box H, Chicago 90, Iilinois 


Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1960 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 530,431,837.57 
United States Government Obligations 416,540,111.79 
State and Municipal Securities 195,360,302.96 
Other Bonds and Securities 7,911,409.12 
Loans and Discounts 1,400,292,550.92 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 7,500,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 14,596,469.97 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 10,581,688.33 
Bank Premises and Equipment 8,352,295.02 
3,593,375.72 

Total Resources $2,595,160,041.40 


LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits $1,901,262,378.68 
Time Deposits 363,642,460.13 
Total Deposits $2,264,904,838.81 
Acceptances 14,596,469.97 
Dividend Payable, August 1, 1960 3,000,000.00 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 15,204,526.07 
Reserve for Contingencies 10,000,000.00 
Income Collected but Not Earned 4,063,390.01 
Other Liabilities 9,010,423.59 
Total Liabilities $2,320,779,648.45 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (3,000,000 shares Par value $333; ) $ 100,000,000.00 
150,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 24,380,392.95 
Total Capital Accounts $ 274,380,392.95 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts $2,595,160,041.40 


Securities carried at $283,039,855.42 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DAVID M. KENNEDY, Chairman 
*RICHARD A. AISHTON JOHN F. CUNEO CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 
President President Chairman of the Board 
ROBERT C. BECHERER The Cuneo Press, Inc. Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
President CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. MARK W. LOWELL 
Link-Belt Company Chairman of the Board 
Allstate Insurance Company 


PHILIP D. BLOCK, JR. LAWRENCE P. FISHER 
Vice Chairman Director ROBERT L. MILLIGAN 


Inland Steel Company General Motors Corporation ‘ua? ore, 
CHAMP CARRY WILLIS GALE Se Tee 
President Chairman WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Pullman Incorporated Commonwealth Edison Co. Partner 
*DONALD M. GRAHAM Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
—_— Senior Vice President ROBERT H. MORSE, JR 
Cowles Properties . » IR, 


WILLIAM A. HEWITT Vice Chairman of the 
*TLDEN CUMMINGS President Board of Directors 


Senior Vice President Deere & Company Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS FRANK W. JENKS PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 


Chairman of the President Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Executive Committee International Harvester Co. The Pillsbury Company 


Vice President and 
Executive Trust Officer 


*Denotes positions as of June 30, 1960. Mr. Aishton retired as Presi- 
dent at the close of business that date but remains a Director. Effective 
July 1, 1960 Mr. Graham is Vice Chairman of the Board and Mr. 
Cummings is President. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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we’ provide letters of introduction 
to our branches and friends overseas. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, of course / 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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i president and a director of the 
‘B Provident Securities Co. and of the 
Crocker Estate Co. 


BANK STOCKS 


. | Profits Prospects Now 
Following the removal in May of 


| Tithe year-long pressure on bank re- 


serves and last month’s cut in the 
discount rate, analysts have been tak- 
ing a fresh look at bank earnings. One 
such analyst is Leif H. Olsen, vice 

president of M. A. Schapiro & Co., 
‘TInc. Despite the Federal Reserve’s 
“reversal” in monetary policy, says 
he, net operating earnings of the 
nation’s 25 biggest banks should be up 
a cool 16 per cent this year over 1959. 

For one thing, he explains, banks 
will now be able to increase deposits 
and thus the total of loans and invest- 
ments. For another, yields on bank 
earning assets are still rising to reflect 
prevailing market rates. (In fact, says 
Leif Olsen, the prime rate would have 
to be trimmed to less than 4% per 
cent before the present yield realized 
on total loans would stop rising.) 
What’s more, income from ‘‘other 
sources” (e.g., trust commissions) is 
climbing and “contributing signifi- 
cantly” to current earnings. 

Not only will NOE rise again, but 
final net also will improve this year; 
with bond prices higher, banks will be 
able to realize security profits, in 
contrast to the big losses of 1959. Add 
to this the fact that the current pay- 
out ratio of most banks is historically 
low, and there is “good reason” to 
expect increases in cash dividends. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Expansion Moves 


New York City’s three biggest 
banks wasted no time in acting under 
the state’s new banking law(BANKERS 
MONTHLY, April 15), which went into 
effect this month. On July 1, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The First 
National City Bank of New York 
and Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co. applied to open a total of 19 
branch offices in rich suburban Nas- 
sau and Westchester counties. Also 
making immediate application for 
additional branches under the new 
law were several savings banks and 
three suburban commercials. 

Indications are that more such 
branch applications will follow. Also 
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likely: The acquisition of certain 
existing suburban banks by large 
NYC institutions. 

In a last ditch attempt to head 
off such moves, The Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Long Island filed 
suit against the NYS Superintendent 
of Banks for attempting to enforce 
the new banking law. 

Meanwhile, Marine Midland Corp., 
New York’s big (consolidated assets: 
$2.3 billion) statewide bank holding 
company, revealed plans to acquire 
The First National Bank of Pough- 
keepsie ($51 million) via an exchange 
of stock. The holding company also 
announced that two of its constituent 
banks will be merged: Auburn Trust 
Co. ($22 million) into Marine Mid- 
land Trust Co. of Central New York 
($146 million). 

Elsewhere around the nation, these 
financial institutions also were mak- 
ing notable moves to expand or 
diversify: 


@ Venerable Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co., marking its 150th anniversary, 
changed the name of its recently ac- 
quired affiliate, Columbian National 
Life, to Hartford Life Insurance Co. 
With its entry into the life field, Hart- 
ford becomes one of the few under- 
writing groups offering all major lines 
of insurance. 


@ Sponsoring banks and investment 
firms announced formation of two 
more small business investment com- 
panies. Participating in Cleveland’s 
Corporate Resources, Inc., will be The 
National City Bank of Cleveland; 
Union Commerce Bank; Ball, Burge 
& Kraus; Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc.; 
Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc.; and Pres- 
cott & Co. In St. Louis, Mid-West 
Business Development Corp. is being 
organized by First National Bank in 
St. Louis and Sherck, Richter & Co. 


@ New York-based Hornblower & 
Weeks (18 offices) and Revel Miller & 
Co., Inc., of Los Angeles (three offices) 
consolidated their investment banking 
and brokerage operations under the 
name of the former. The deal gives the 
72-year-old H&W its first branches on 
the West Coast. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 
After 16 Months 


Many banks that jumped into 
consumer check credit early last year 
have since become rather disen- 
chanted with the idea. But apparent- 
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A handsome, authoritative booklet titled “Arizona’s Chal- 
lenge of the 60's” is just off the press. Compiled from 
several reliable sources by the State Employment Security 
Commission of Arizona, it gives you a bird’s eye view of 
the state’s dramatic .past and projected future in popula- 
tion, employment, bank deposits, real estate, income and 
other vital facts. 


Write for your free copy today — compliments First 
National Bank. See how the state’s oldest bank can serve 
when you want facts about Arizona. 


FIRST ee 


First National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 ve, 
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How can a Broker help a Banker 7 


By deposits, of course. 
But there are lots of other ways, too. 
For example: 
By supplying current quotes, specific security prices for any 


particular date in the past—or complete portfolio evaluations 
for estate purposes... 


By handling legal transfers from start to finish. . . 


By furnishing a wealth of printed reports on business in gen- 
eral—on individual industries and companies, on stocks, bonds, 
and commodities . . . 


By up-dating your representatives on local business develop- 
ments in thousands of communities through our 126 offices from 
coast-to-coast... 


By helping to raise additional capital for corporations where 
their needs might exceed the bank’s own credit facilities . . . 


By inviting him to make use of any or all of these services 
whenever he feels they might help—without charge, of course. 
Mr. ALLAN D. GULLIVER 
Bank Relations Department 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
130 offices bere and abroad 





ly not so Pittsburgh National Bank, 
Last month Pittsburgh Nationa! 
ported authorization of its 15,000th 
individual credit line in 16 months of 
activity in the new field. 


With $14.3 million of open credit 
lines and $10.6 million currently out- 
standing in loans, the bank’s check 
operation is the fifth largest of its 
kind in the country. Enthuses Vice 
President Thomas W. Gormly: 
“Check credit acceptance has out- 
distanced our most optimistic hopes.” 


Select & Successful. What’s 
more, delinquency has amounted to 
only % of 1 per cent, a repayment 
record higher than that of any other 
plan in the bank’s instalment loan 
portfolio. This record reflects in part 
a rejection ratio of about 30 per cent 
in the screening of applications. 


Significantly, people with incomes 
of $10,000 and up account for 20 per 
cent of PNB’s check credit lines, and 
applicants in the $7,000—$10,000 
bracket account for another 22 per 
cent. Says Instalment Lender Gorm- 
ly: “Lending money to these people 
is, and always has been, regarded as 
prime business for any bank.” 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ While the Federal Reserve was eas- 
ing credit conditions a bit in this 
country last month, Britain’s central 
bank moved in the opposite direction. 
Acting against inflation pressures and 
an adverse balance of payments situ- 
ation, the Bank of England hiked its 
“bank rate” to 6 per cent from 5 per 
cent, also increased certain commer- 
cial bank reserve requirements. 


@ The trends in individuals’ saving 
noted in 1959 generally extended into 
the first quarter of 1960, the Securities 
& Exchange Commission reported. 
There were “‘substantial’”’ acquisitions 
by individuals of U. S. Government 
securities, and their purchases of in- 
vestment company shares continued 
large despite the decline in stock 
prices. As in 1959, individuals drew 
down their checking accounts and 
were net sellers of common stocks 
(other than mutual funds). The first 
quarter of 1960 also saw a smaller ad- 
dition than previously to savings ac- 
counts in banks. In contrast to 1959, 
there was a tapering off in the net in- 
currence of individuals’ debts, re- 
flecting large repayments of securities 
loans and a smaller expansion in 
mortgage debt. 
























































BANKERS MONTHLY 


Report of Condition of 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1960 


Cash and Due from Banks...... Bo oie. 6% .-. $177,113,226.51 
United States Government Securities...... «+» 213,244,333.76 
Public Housing Authority Bonds and Notes... 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages—F.H.A 

Veteran 


$390,357,560.27 
29,526,516.92 
43,776,093.11 
1,354,687.50 
259,162,013.19 
54,995,699.12 
12,645,754.39 
36,271,539.83 


363,075,006.53 
8,496,733.62 
$840,507,880.81 


Bank Properties and Equipment 
Accrued Income and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


$408,226,510.08 
44,769,192.43 
28,679,584.49 


Demand Deposits: 
Individuals, Corporations and Banks 
United States Government 
Other Public Funds 

Savings Deposits 

Total Deposits 

Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 

Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 Par Value) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$481,675,287.00 
285,326,285.51 
767,001,572.51 
16,813,763.88 


12,728,500.00 
28,271,500.00 


15,692,544.42 56,692,544.42 


$840,507,880.81 


MEMORANDA 

Securities pledged to secure public deposits, includ- 
ing deposits of $5,204,959.41 of the State of 
Michigan, and for other purposes required by law 


—_ as shown above are after deduction of reserve 
(aid Be Mb 0 0's dot bas aw eninae’s G45 S445 qREEUER ES Lena Mi Pk Sa Nee ooo . 


$90,277,425.20 
5,241,423.88 


*** DIRECTORS ::-: 


WENDELL W. ANDERSON Jr. 


ARTHUR J. FUSHMAN 
President, Bundy Tubing Company 


President 


WiILtiAM A. MAYBERRY 
Chairman of the Board 


ROLAND A. MEWHORT 
Executive Vice President 


A. Guy Ropp 


Director 


MERVYN G. GASKIN 
Chairman of the Board 
Taylor & Gaskin, Inc. 


H. GLENN BixBy 
President, Ex-Cell-O Corporation 


Wm. REEVE CLARK 
Chairman of the Board 
Temprite Products Corporation 


SHERWIN A. HILL 
Hill, Lewis, Andrews, 
Adwts, Goodrich & Power WESSON SEYBURN 


President, Wesson E. 
SHERMAN J. FirzSimons Jr. ee nee ee 
resident 


GEorGE M. HOLLEy Jr. 


President RUSSELL S. STRICKLAND 
Holley Carburetor Company 


he 
FitzSimons Manufacturing Company Vice President and Director 


E. M. Forp 
Chairman of the Board 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


GEORGE W. KENNEDY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kelsey-Hayes Company 

WiLitiAM CLay Forp 

Vice President and Director 


Harry J. LoynpD 
Ford Motor Company 


President, Parke, Davis & Company 


Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc, 
C. WILLIAM SUCHER 
President 
Speedway Petroleum Corporation 
HERBERT J. WOODALL 
President, Woodall Industries, Inc. 
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modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL. INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON. INC., Manoger. 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Come August, when Congress returns to work, you’ll see the Democrats scramble 
to build issues to talk about in November. 

They'll push medical care for the aged, school aid, housing legislation, a 
higher minimum wage. 

But President Eisenhower stands ready to veto any scheme he considers too 
costly, too "liberal." 

Likely upshot: A standoff; much noise, but little constructive legislation. 


So far as banking legislation is specifically concerned, the August session is 
likely to be relatively quiet. Not much political appeal in banking matters. 

Self-employed pensions on a tax-free basis may get another chance. Trouble is 
that the bill reported out by the Senate Finance Committee last month differs 
markedly from the House—approved version. Still, a compromise is possible. 


Other legislative developments in the hectic rush just before this month’s 
recess that are of special interest to the financial community: 

*Congress enacted legislation providing a simpler method of computing FDIC 
assessments. The measure, which had ABA’s "full support," also boosts the portion of 
the assessment credited to insured banks from 60% to 66 2/3%. 

*Senate—-House conferees retained the 4% tax credit on dividends after the 
Senate had voted to repeal it. A narrow victory for conservative forces. 

*The Senate cleared five bills to update the Federal securities laws and to 
give SEC more power to deal with swindlers. If passed by the House as expected, it 
will be the first major revision in this field since 1940. 


*FRB Chairman Martin and three Reserve “Bank presidents testified against the 
bill to provide for retirement of Federal Reserve Bank stock, which of course is now 
owned by member commercial banks. Many see the bill as a step in the direction of 
political domination of the FRS. 

*In a somewhat similar matter, FDIC Chairman Wolcott appeared against a bill 
that would place his agency under Budget Bureau review and controls. 

*Six Democrats and three Republicans introduced legislation calling for 
Federal chartering of mutual savings banks. In addition to providing for the 
creation of new institutions, the bill would authorize the conversion of existing 
thrift institutions into Federal mutual savings banks. No action will be taken on 
the measure this year, but it’s expected to come up again in the next Congress. 

*The Treasury decided not to ask for a statutory withholding tax on interest 
and dividends, will rely for the time being at least on its new education program. 


J. Dewey Daane, 41, of the FRB of Minneapolis, was named assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the debt management field, to succeed Robert P. Mayo, 
who joins Continental Ill. Bank as vice president in its trust investment division. 
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The Burroughs B-101 Sorter-Reader 
Sorts at 1,560 items per minute. 
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BURROUGHS BO! 
SORTER: READER 


FASTEST MICR SORTER AVAILABLE 


Banks across the land in ever-increasing 
numbers are taking delivery on their 
Burroughs B-101 Sorters and applying 
them to their document processing jobs. 
Since early February Burroughs Sorters, 
the most efficient available, have been 
rolling into banks from Coast to Coast. 


B-101 Sorters are in daily use on inter- 
mixed, random size live work—printed by 
literally hundreds of different printing 
sources—bringing a new era of speed, 
accuracy, and economy to item process- 
ing—and proving the soundness of bank- 
ing’s ‘Common Language’’ program. 


Call your Burroughs Branch for more 
information on banking’s most advanced 
MICR sorter. Or, write to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems"’ 


Burroughs 
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OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1960 
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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due From Banks . . . . . « $259,213,280.73 
U. S. Government Securities 132,028,360.01 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 15,551,938.49 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 3,060,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . : 546,975,285.67 
Bank Building and imiamntiit 23,634,518.79 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 6,020,873.52 
Other Assets ; 2,636,624.58 


TOTAL . $989, 120,881.79 


LIABILITIES 


$ 47,333,220.00 
54,666,780.00 
3,901,326.04 $105,901,326.04 


Capital . 
Surplus . ; 
Undivided Profits . 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserve for Taxes, et cetera . 


Acceptances Outstanding 


Federal Funds Purchased 


Deposits: 
Individual 
Banks . 


U. S. Government . 


TOTAL . 


14,128,046.69 
6,549,355.63 
7,057,873.52 
35,000,000.00 


$599,574,975.55 
183,936,996.12 
36,972,308.24 


820,484,279.91 
- $989,120,881.79 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS LOAN SURVEY 
Outlook for the Second Half 


How will the demand for commercial 
and industrial loans in the second half of 
1960 compare with the demand in the 
like period of 1959? How will the credit 
demands of individual industries compare 
with a year earlier? 


Will the prime rate be lowered? What 
policy are the major banks following with 


regard to compensating balances? Just 
how loaned up are these banks right now? 


In what follows, BANKERS MONTHLY 
brings you the composite views of 106 of 
the nation’s top bankers. Their institutions 
have combined assets of $80.4 billion, 
account for a large share of all bank 
loans to business and industry. 


HE OVER-ALL DEMAND for commer- 
cial and industrial loans at lead- 
ing banks in the second half of 

1960 will be “about the same” as in 
the like period of 1959. That’s the 
view of the majority of bankers par- 
ticipating in a new BANKERS MONTH- 
LY survey. However, a sizable minor- 
ity—around 36 per cent—expect a 
bigger demand this year, while very 
few bankers look for a smaller de- 
mand. 


In this survey, BANKERS MONTHLY 
sent out questionnaires to 167 key 
bankers in the larger cities, and re- 
ceived replies from 106, or 63 per 
cent. The 106 banks represented in 
the replies have combined resources of 
$80.4 billion, account for a large 
share of the dollar amount of all bank 
loans to business and industry. 

In estimating the probable demand 
for business loans at their banks, par- 
ticipants were asked to ignore the 
various “supply” factors. Loan de- 
mand is of course largely a reflection 
of general business sentiment. When 
corporations and other firms foresee a 
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Associate Editor 


period of rising activity, they go to 
the banks for additional funds with 
which to build up inventories, expand 
plant and acquire equipment; when a 
downturn is in prospect, business re- 
duces bank debt. 

Since business loans are the back- 
bone of bank earning assets, the de- 
mand for such loans also has obvious 
implications for bank profits. 

Short vs. Intermediate. Survey 
participants were asked to break 
down the expected loan demand 1) 
by industry group, and 2) by matur- 
ity (table, page 18). Significantly, in 
the latter regard, nearly half the 
bankers polled anticipate a bigger 
demand for term loans in this year’s 
second half, while only 28 per cent 
look for an increase in the demand 
for short-term credit. 

To some extent, at least, this prob- 
ably reflects a continuation of the 
longer-range growth in importance of 
term lending relative to total lending. 
It also may indicate a higher level of 
business spending for plant and 
equipment in this year’s second half.* 


By the same token, gross working 
capital requirements in the next six 
months should be little greater, on 
balance, than in the like period of 
1959. 


Which Groups? However, half the 
survey participants foresee a heavier 
loan demand from sales finance 
companies, and four out of ten expect 
a- bigger demand from trade con- 
cerns. This would indicate a some- 
what larger second-half rise this year 
in inventories and receivables at the 
retail level, if not at the manufactur- 
ing level. 


Apparently, most bankers look for 
considerable strength in retail sales 
in coming months. 


Another relatively large group of 
participating bankers anticipate a 


*That business capital spending in the months just 
ahead is likely to top the year-earlier level is con- 
firmed by the latest survey conducted by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission and the Com- 
merce Department. That survey puts third- 
quarter plant and equipment outlays at an an- 
nual rate of $37.5 billion, compared with the 
actual rate of $33.4 billion in the July-September 
period last year. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS LOAN DEMAND 
AS TOP BANKERS SEE IT 


Second Half of 1960 Compared With Second Half of 1959 


By Industry Group 


Food, Liquor and Tobacco 
Textiles, Apparel and Leather 
Metals and Metal Products 


Petroleum, Coal, Chemicals and Rubber 


Trade—Wholesale and Retail 
Commodity Dealers 


Public Utilities and Transportation 


Construction 
Finance Companies 


By Maturity 


Short-Term 
Term (longer than a year) 


Number of Bankers Who .. . 


Expect 
Bigger 
Demand 


20 
14 
29 
11 
40 
12 
32 
33 
53 


ALL COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


stronger loan demand from public 
utility and transportation companies. 
Because of their heavy fixed capital 
requirements, such companies are of 
course among the biggest users of 
term credit. 

The widest difference of opinion 
among survey participants shows up 
regarding metals manufacturers and 
construction firms. For both groups, 
financing needs are closely related to 
cyclical influences, and borrowings 
tend to be quite volatile. 

Record to Date. Of late, business 
loan demand has not been quite up to 
earlier expectations. So far in 1960, 


commercial and industrial loans at. 


banks in leading cities have increased 
by $1.2 billion. While that tops the 
rise in the like period last year, it is 
somewhat below most predictions 
made a few months ago. 


In part, this situation probably re- 
flects reduced activity in a few lines, 
as well as a general tightening of in- 
ventory policies. It also may reflect 
the recent easing in open-market 
rates, which has enabled company 
treasurers to borrow in both the com- 
mercial paper market and the bond 
market at rates below those charged 
by banks. 


Another factor: Corporate liquidity 
is still relatively high as companies 
continue to generate funds internally. 
However, narrowing profit margins, 
now reported in some lines, would of 
course tend to reduce cash flow in 
months ahead. 

In the first half of 1960, manu- 
facturers of metals and metal prod- 
ucts (including machinery and 
transportation equipment) added to 
their outstandings at banks by a 


Expect 
About the Same 
Demand 


Expect 
Smaller 
Demand 


Expressed 
No 
Opinion 


80 
73 
49 
74 
38 
73 
39 
43 
45 


a 
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markedly greater amount than in the 
comparable period of 1959. Net bor- 
rowings by the wholesale and retail 
trade and by the textiles-apparel- 
leather group also were a bit higher 
this year. On the other hand, loans to 
food processors and commodity deal- 
ers declined more than seasonally. 

Still Pinched. Most major banks 
remain tight, even though their re- 
serve positions have eased somewhat 
of late and loan demand has moder- 
ated at least temporarily. As many as 
79 of the participants in this survey 
describe their bank as being ‘“‘sub- 
stantially” or ‘heavily’? loaned up 
right now. Only 27 of the bankers 
polled characterize their position as 
“‘moderately”’ loaned up. 

What does all of this add up to in 
terms of bank rates? Well, 57 of the 
participants think the prime rate 
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10 YEARS 
IN MILLIONS WITH NO LETUP! 
575 


Onward & upward 


Beith 
ARIZONA! 


Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 225 : — 
JUNE 30, 1960 _ Pie 
Ge ey aezes Tees Ae 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . . . $ 97,846,977.59 Yune 36,1954) 
Oh nnn BOGGS. so eho ae Sa ee 88,030,386.07 : 


ask 209 eg ag Re BEN Sak eS ee 40,633,213.60 $ 

Loans (Federally Insured or Guaranteed) . . . . 88,506,722.24 

Other Loans (Less Reserve for Possible Loan Losses) . 302,126,734.94 wp 6 a te F Ore, 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . . ..... 3,797,400.86 

Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures . . . . . . 14,066,047.96 

Other Resources gg. a ah eh Hae eee Ray, oid 5,937,420.78 


$ 
ee . $640,944,904.04 “} upp 54,000,000 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Checking. . . . . . . $333,222,131.51 
Savings . . . . . . . 170,782,277.31 
Public . . . . . . .  70,996,870.72 r ; 
$575,001,279.54 _} YY la doe Tone ene 

Provisions for Taxes, Interest, etc... . . . . . 5,814,494 .82 

eee, a ORS 9,400,242.10 

Other Liabilities as) hind , a prea Do 3,220,748.00 

Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock (2,239,813 shares) . $ 11,199,065.00 
Surplus... . . . .  20,800,935.00 
Undivided Profits. . . . . 6,508,139.58 as 

$ 47,508,139.58 "+ (2 gee 

Total Liabilities. . . . . . =. +. =~. $640,944,904.04 


ail ie 
A he aa 


PRESIDENT 


MEMBER 

FEDERAL - * ‘ ”“ 

DEPOSIT Y Everywhrre or a. 64 OFFICES 
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will be left at 5 per cent through the 
second half of 1960; 38 figure it will 
be lowered; and two brave bankers 
forecast a hike. (Nine participants 
did not express an opinion on this 
question.) 


Related to rates is the matter of 
compensating balances. The great 
majority of banks covered in this 
survey are currently requiring corpo- 
rate borrowers to maintain balances 
of around 15-20 per cent. However, 


many bankers admit they make cer- 
tain exceptions to this general rule, 
and some others report that, while 
they consistently try to obtain such 
balances, they are not always success- 
ful. 


PARTICIPANTS IN SURVEY 


ALABAMA 


JOHN A. HAND, Pres., First National Bank of Birmingham 
FRANK A. PLUMMER, Pres., Birmingham Trust National Bank 


ARIZONA 


CARL A. BIMSON, Pres., Valley National Bank, Phoenix 
J. H. BRAHM, Pres., First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 


EDWIN E. ADAMS, Pres., Bank of California NA, San Francisco 

LLOYD L. AUSTIN, Pres., Security First National Bank, Los Angeles 

8. CLARK BEISE, Pres., Bank of America NT & SA, San Francisco 

ANDERSON BORTHWICK, Pres., First National Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego 

ROY A. BRITT, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 

MONT E. MCMILLEN, Pres., First Western Bank & Trust Co., San 
Francisco 

WILLIAM PFLUEGER, Exec. VP, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 
San Francisco 

CLIFFORD TWETER, Pres., California Bank, Los Angeles 

LEONARD WEIL, Admin. VP, Union Bank, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 


EUGENE H. ADAMS, Pres., First National Bank of Denver 
MERRIAM B. BERGER, Pres., Colorado National Bank, Denver 


DELAWARE 
EDWIN P. NEILAN, Chm. & Pres., Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
“ae A. NORRIS, Pres., Riggs National Bank of Washington, 


FLORIDA 


RALPH W. CRUM, Pres., First National Bank of Miami 
D. T. EHRMANN, VP, Florida National Bank of Jacksonville 
c. C. SPACE, VP, Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 


MILLS B. LANE, JR., Pres., Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 
EDWARD D. SMITH, Pres., First National Bank of Atlanta 
os E. THWAITE, JR., Chm., Trust Company of Georgia, 
tlanta 


IDAHO 


RALPH J. COMSTOCK, Pres., First Security Bank of Idaho, Boise 
JOHN A. SCHOONOVER, Pres., Idaho First National Bank, Boise 


ILLINOIS 


HOMER J. LIVINGSTON, Chm., First National Bank of Chicago 

HAROLD MEIDELL, Pres., LaSalle National Bank, Chicago 

E. W. STEVENS, VP, American National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago 

KENNETH V. ZWIENER, Pres., Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago 


IOWA 
CALVIN W. AURAND, Pres., lowa-Des Moines National Bank 


KANSAS 


A. W. KINCADE, Chm. & Pres., Fourth National Bank & Trust 
Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY 


P. BOOKER ROBINSON, Pres., Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville 


MARYLAND 
JAMES W. MCELROY, Pres., First National Bank of Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM D. IRELAND, Pres., State Street Bank & Trust Co., 
Boston 

HORACE SCHERMERHORN, Pres., National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston 

BENJAMIN F. STACEY, VP, First National Bank of Boston 


MICHIGAN 


HENRY T. BODMAN, Pres., National Bank of Detroit 

JAMES R. BURROUGHS, Exec. VP, Citizens Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Flint 

RUSSELL FAIRLES, Sr. VP, Michigan National Bank, Lansing 

ARTHUR J. FUSHMAN, Pres., Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit 

JOHN C. HAY, Pres., Michigan Bank, Detroit 

HOWARD P. PARSHALL, Pres., Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit 

RAYMOND T. PERRING, Pres., Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 


MINNESOTA 


es. HANSON, Exec. VP, First National Bank of Minne- 

apolis 

JOHN A. MOORHEAD, Pres., Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis 

PHILIP H. NASON, Pres., First National Bank of St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 


WwW. P. MCMULLAN, Chm. & Chief Exec. Off., Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson 


MISSOURI 


KENTON R. CRAVENS, Pres., Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 

GEORGE F. ENGEL, Sr. VP, First National Bank in St. Louis 

HARRY F. HARRINGTON, Pres., Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis 


NEBRASKA 


W. B. MILLARD, JR., Pres., Omaha National Bank 


NEVADA 
E. THAYER BIGELOW, VP, First National Bank of Nevada, Reno 


NEW JERSEY 


ROBERT G. COWAN, Pres., National Newark & Essex Banking Co. 

ROY F. DUKE, Chm., Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark 

H. Cc. MOTT, AVP, New Jersey Bank & Trust Co., Passaic 

BENJAMIN P. RIAL, Pres., First National Bank of Passaic County, 
Paterson 

M. W. RICE, Exec. VP, National State Bank of Newark 


NEW YORK 


C. STERLING BUNNELL, Sr. VP & Chm. of Credit Policy Comm., 
First National City Bank of New York 

DONALD M. ELLIMAN, Pres., Bank of New York 

BERNARD E. FINUCANE, Pres., Security Trust Co. of Rochester 

ARTHUR M. R. HUGHES, Pres., Genesee Valley Union Trust Co., 
Rochester 

ALBERT B. MERRILL, Chm., First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse 

WILLIAM H. MOORE, Chm., Bankers Trust Co., New York 

— ‘ NEWBURY, Pres., Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., 

uffalo 
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Our new 23-story addition at 
Clark and Monroe Streets will 
soon be completed. Here in 
Chicago’s newest large bank- 
ing home, the Harris tradition 
of personal service continues. 


duly 15, 1960 


feaik [ 


HARRIS 


WOH & 3 Crates Te) 


11l WEST MONROE STREET— CHICAGO 90 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 15, 1960 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . .$181,784,500.67 
124,156,843.97 
57,974,540.63 
3,088,477.28 
376,947,136.90 
1,320,000.00 
32,427.20 
3,972,296.79 


U. S. Government Securities........ 
State and Municipal Securities 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources. 
Bank Premises 


$761,276,223.44 


LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits. . $595,694,943.66 

98,914,226.75 
$694,609,170.41 
550,000.00 
32,427.20 
9,220,179.60 
5,000,000.00 


Time Deposits 
Total Deposits 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1960 
Acceptances 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc... .. 
General Contingency Reserve..... 
Capital $ 22,000,000.00 
Surplus 22,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits..  7,864,446.23 


51,864,446.23 
$761,276,223.44 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried 
at $63,609,981 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE System 
MemsBer Feperat Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION 


AW y 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 


BURTON A. BRANNEN 
Senior Vice President 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
Chairman of Board and 
President, Container Corporation 
of America 


ROBERT W. GALVIN 
President, Motorola, Inc. 


DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Room 2003, Harris Bank Bldg. 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


RALPH F. HUCK 
Chapman and Cutler 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 
Chairman of Board 
American Steel Foundries 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
resident 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
President, Union Tank Car Company 


ERNEST 8S. MARSH 
President, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
Director, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


F. B. McCONNELL 
Director, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President, Marshall Field & Company 


WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines, Inc. 


CHARLES H. PERCY 
President, Bell & Howell Company 


JOHN G. SEARLE 
President, G. D. Searle & Co. 


DONALD P. WELLES 
Senior Vice President 


FRANK H. WOODS 


President, Sahara Coal Company, Inc. 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
President 


an V 
NOLO es 





ARTHUR T. ROTH, Chm., Franklin Nationa] Bank of Long Island, 
Mineola 

DALE E. SHARP, Pres., Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 

FRANCIS A. SMITH, Pres., Marine Trust Co. of Western New York, 
Buffalo 

E. PERRY SPINK, Pres., Liberty Bank of Buffalo 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ADDISON H. REESE, Pres., American Commercial Bank, Charlotte 
JOHN F. WATLINGTON, JR., Pres., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem 


OHIO 


FRANCIS H. BEAM, Chm., National City Bank of Cleveland 
HARRY F. BURMESTER, Pres., Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland 
FRED A. DOWD, Pres., First National Bank of Cincinnati 
MERVIN B. FRANCE, Pres., Society National Bank of Cleveland 
CLAIR E. FULTZ, Pres., Huntington National Bank of Columbus 
LORING L. GELBACH, Chm., Central National Bank of Cleveland 
G. CARLTON HILL, Pres., Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati 
1. H. JONES, Pres., Winters National Bank & Trust Co., Dayton 
WILLIAM A. MITCHELL, Chm., Central Trust Co., Cincinnati 

H. E. PAIGE, Pres., First National Bank of Akron 

J. T. ROHR, Chm., Toledo Trust Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


W. A. BROWNLEE, Vice Chm., National Bank of Tulsa 
HARVEY P. EVEREST, Pres., Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Oklahoma City 
R. a. THOMPSON, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
ulsa 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GEORGE H. BROWN, JR., Pres., Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia 

CARL K. DELLMUTH, Sr. VP, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 

FREDERIC A. POTTS, Pres., Philadelphia National Bank 


RHODE ISLAND 
JOHN SIMMEN, Pres., Industrial National Bank of Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


W. W. MCEACHERN, Pres., South Carolina National Bank, 
Charleston 


TENNESSEE 


A. B. BENEDICT, JR., Pres., First American National Bank, 
Nashville 

JOHN E. BROWN, Pres., Union Planters National Bank of Memphis 

SAM M. FLEMING, Pres., Third National Bank in Nashville 

NORFLEET TURNER, Chm., First National Bank of Memphis 


TEXAS 


LEWIS H. BOND, Pres., Fort Worth National Bank 

MILTON F. BROWN, Pres., Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 

MARVIN K. COLLIE, Pres., National Bank of Commerce of Houston 
J. A. ELKINS, JR., Pres., First City National Bank of Houston 

T. C. FROST, Pres., Frost National Bank, San Antonio 
A. G. MCNEESE, JR., Pres., Bank of the Southwest 

Association, Houston 

F. M. SMITH, Pres., National Bank of Commerce of San Antonio 
ROBERT H. STEWART, 111, Pres., First National Bank in Dallas 


National 


UTAH 


GEORGE S. ECCLES, Pres., First Security Bank of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 
REED E. HOLT, Pres., Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake City 


WASHINGTON 


JOSHUA GREEN, JR., Pres., Peoples National Bank of Washington, 
Seattle 

RALPH J. STOWELL, Sr. VP, 
Seattle 


National Bank of Commerce of 


WISCONSIN 


JOSEPH W. SIMPSON, JR., Exec. VP, First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee 


COMMERCIAL LOANS AT MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 


By Business of Borrower 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


METALS MFG. 


CUMULATIVE CHANGE 


1959-60 


1959.60 


COMMODITY 
DEALERS 


1959-60 


FROM FIRST WEDNESDAY IN 


DEC. 


JULY EACH YEAR. MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1959-60 
a —— 








MAR. 
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Dial LL3_the new taster way 
=“! to reach your man at the Irving 


Dallas 
| Houston 
louston 


natal ... THANKS TO A NEW TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


1 Antonio 


‘Dale —FIRST IN THE NATION— 
Salt Lake USING PUSH-BUTTON “SWITCHBOARDS” 
Lake City 

ON OUR EXCLUSIVE LL3 EXCHANGE 


ishington, 


amerce of 


A totally new kind of telephone service is 

now in use—for the first time anywhere— 
National at One Wall Street, home of the Irving 
Trust Company. 


Key to the new system are push-button 
‘“‘switchboards'’—smaller than adding : 
machines—which replace the familiar ‘ 
plug-and-cord boards. 


fF DOLLARS 


Street headquarters—long a familiar fixture of most 
company offices—was replaced early in June of this year 


The Irving is also among the first in by a new push-button system of communication. 


New York to have direct inward dialing. 
This speeds your call by letting you dial 
office extensions directly from the outside, 
bypassing the operator. 


Your man at the Irving has his own 
number. You may dial him directly . . . 
now, more than ever, he is at your con- 
venience. Even though your man at the Irving 
has a personal LL3 number, it's possible to 


reach him through our switchboard on LL3- Today, calls are handled through desk-top push-button 


units. The Irving plans within a year to include all its 
1212—our new company number. Gcanches in the new syecem. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $140,000 ,000 Total Assets over $1,700 ,000,000 
Grorce A. Murpny, Chairman of the Board Wituram E. Petersen, President 
National Division—H. Mitter Lawner, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


July 15, 1960 





Common Stock Analysis 


MOTOROLA, INC. 


Of late, this diversified elec- 
tronics company has greatly 
strengthened its position in the 
consumer area, and at the 
same time forged ahead in 
such promising new fields as 
microwave and semiconduct- 
ors. As a result, per share 
earnings, which jumped from 
$1.90 in 1958 to $3.59 in 1959, 
should approximate $4.30 this 
year. 


At around 85, the stock is 
selling for 20 times estimated 
1960 earnings. In view of 
Motorola’s growth prospects, 
this valuation does not ap- 
pear excessive. 


By CRAIG LEWIS 


OTOROLA, long well known as a 
M radio and television set manu- 
facturer, has become a major 
diversified electronics operation with 
a primary position in the growing field 
of industrial communications and a 
rapidly expanding semiconductor busi- 
ness. 

Founded in 1928 as the Galvin 
Manufacturing Co... Motorola 
achieved its early growth as a pro- 
ducer of automobile radios. From this 
beginning the company established a 
position in two-way mobile radio com- 
munications, and during World War 
II developed the well-known FM 
‘“‘Walkie-Talkie”’ set for the military. 
After the war, management decided 
to enter the budding television set 
field. By the TV boom year of 1950, 
Motorola had become established in 
the consumer goods market, with tele- 
vision as well as radios and phono- 
graphic equipment. In 1954 the deci- 
sion was made to enter into the pro- 
duction of semiconductors, and opera- 
tions were launched at Phoenix. 


Company sales in 1959 were $289.5 
million, up a hefty 34% from the 
$216.6 million of 1958. The profit gain 
was even more impressive as margins 
improved, and net per share jumped 


24 


to $3.59 from the $1.90 of the previous 
year. All company divisions partici- 
pated in the upsurge. 

Motorola’s operations are separated 
into three major units, each headed 
by an executive vice-president. These 
are the Consumer Products Division, 
the Automotive Products Division 
and the Industrial, Semiconductor 
and Military Electronics Division. 
Though all these operations have a 
common basis—electronics—their pro- 
duction and marketing problems are 
necessarily quite different, and the 
divisions are fairly autonomous. 

Management releases no specific 
breakdown of sales by division or 
product line, but the following esti- 
mates for 1959 are believed to be 
reasonably accurate. 


MOTOROLA 1959 
SALES BREAKDOWN 


TOOVision BONE oak 0 cs Svcevces 28% 

Radios, Hi-fi, Stereo Sets 18 

Car Radios—Original Equipment 13 

Commercial & Industrial 
Communications. .......... 

Semiconductors. 

Military Electronics. .......... 


100% 

Consumer Products. Television re- 
ceivers constitute Motorola’s largest 
single product line. In 1959, company 
sales of TV sets increased 35% over 


1958, reflecting excellent dealer and 
consumer acceptance of the new line 


TV Milestone 


On May 23, Motorola intro- 
duced an all-transistor, large- 
screen portable TV receiver. The 
new set marks the first practical 
transition from tubes to transist- 
ors in the television industry. 
Called the Astronaut, it operates 
from either an internal energy 
cell or a standard power line. 
Says the company: “The set may 
be operated anywhere, indoors 
or out, and provides a picture 
whose quality is equal or superior 
to that of tube sets in every re- 
spect.” Suggested price: $363. 


and an attendant deeper penetration 
of the total market. This was largely 
due to the introduction of a much 
improved product. j 
Until the late 1950s, Motorola had 
aimed at the lower priced, volume TY 
set field. After some disappointment 
with the results of this policy, the 
company recently sharply upgraded 
the quality of its set, both in engi-’ 
neering and appearance. The latter 
improvement was achieved partly 
through an agreement with the Drexel 
Furniture Co. to design and manufac 
ture cabinets. Motorola now stresseg 
quality, not price, in its merchandi 
ing, and gives a one year warrant y 
with its new models. By year-end 
1959, the fine reception of the line had 
brought the company to fourth place 
in the industry, accounting for over 
10% of total TV sales. q 


Though television set sales ha 
displayed a cyclical pattern in thi 
past, there is reason to believe thé 
industry is now on firmer ground. In 
1959, total TV set production was 
around 6.3 million, up from 5.0 million 
in 1958. Replacements for the sets 
sold in the big TV years of the early 
1950s, plus a rising demand for ‘“‘first” 
sets from new family formations, 
should bring the total market to over 
7 million sets by the mid-1960s. Addi- 
tionally, there is evidence of more 
price discipline and less of the inven- 
tory dumping practices of the 1956- 
1957 period. The average factory price 
per receiver has risen from $127 in 
1956 to around $140 today. 


One of Motorola’s greatest recent 
successes has been the growth of its 
stereo phonograph line. Here again 
the Drexel Furniture tie-in has been 
helpful, but perhaps more important 
is the company’s “three channel” 
system by which the stereo effect can 
be obtained anywhere in a room. It is 
estimated that Motorola sells over 
40% of the industry total of higher 
priced stereo units. This field is ex 
pected to grow rapidly as consumer 
acceptance of stereo widens. 

Other consumer products includ 
home and portable radios, and aut 
radios for installation after sale. The 
portable business increased over 80% 
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Business 
can be 
better 
during 


modernization! 





Many bankers delay needed modernization because they fear loss of 
business during construction. But when your new quarters are 
planned and built by Bank Building Corporation, chances are 
better than 2-to-1 your business will actually increase during 
modernization! In a recent survey, 70 per cent of our clients 
reported gains during modernization; 96 per cent found 
customers interested and approving of the changes. 





The reason? Our skilled experts know bank operations. 
They know how to organize and schedule work to 
interfere as little as possible with “business as usual.” 
Specialized techniques eliminate most of the 

confusion associated with construction. It's another 
dollars-and-cents reason for calling in 

Bank Building first. 


Specialized know-how— key to “‘bu 


Bank Budding Corporation 


OF AMERICA 





in 1959. Motorola’s:position in after- 
sale auto radios is even more dominant 
than in original equipment, with the 
company accounting for an estimated 
75% of the market. 


Automotive Products. Original 
equipment car radio business naturally 
varies with auto production. Last year 
was a good one for Motorola, but 1960 
should be significantly better. The 
company supplies half of Ford’s origi- 
nal-equipment requirements, half of 
Chrysler’s and 100% of American 
Motors’. All radios installed in the 
Falcon and Valiant compact car lines 
are built by Motorola. 


Industrial Communications. 
Motorola’s industrial communications 
business appears to offer one of the 
brightest avenues for company 
growth. The two major areas in this 
field are two-way radio and micro- 
wave relay. 

Two-way radio, heretofore most 
used in vehicles such as taxi cabs and 
police cars, has‘many other potential 
applications. Railroads and utilities 
are now major users as well as fire 
departments, conservation agencies 
and, more recently, many industrial 
firms. 


The use of two-way radio has 
grown significantly over the past 
ten years with more than 700,000 
transmitters now in use. Industry 
sources estimate a doubling of this 
number by 1963, and a possible re- 
doubling by 1968. Motorola currently 
supplies about 50% of the market. 


A major factor in expanding the 
use of two-way radio is the miniaturi- 
zation of the unit. Motorola has pio- 
neered the use of transistors in its 
equipment and in 1958 introduced its 
MOTRAC line, fully transistorized 
and operating on 15% of the power 
needed by earlier units. Smaller two- 
way sets can be easily carried by foot 
policemen and are expected to find 
wide application for paging in hospit- 
als, and in communications in indus- 
trial plants and by the military. Profit 
margins on two-way radio equipment 
are believed to be very good, and the 
major potential market seems to lie 
ahead. 


Microwave relay, another field in 
which Motorola is dominant, also ap- 
pears on the verge of major expansion. 
Heretofore, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has restricted the 
use of microwave systems to regulated 
right-of-way companies such as rail- 
roads and pipelines, and the limited 
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MOTOROLA, INC. 


STATEMENT 


CAPITALIZATION 12/31/59 


$Million % 
$17.9 


Long Term Debt.......... 
Common Stock. ......++- 
DUS. + sia wae eR eee a 


$101.2 100.0% $364.5 


77.4 


MARKET 
VALUE (1) 


$Million % 
$17.9 


VALUE 


17.7% 
5.8 
76.5 


4.9% 
95.1 


5.9 


100.0% 


(1) Debt at par, Common (Adjusted to 4,030,262 present shares) at 86. 


Pretax 
Profit 
Reg 
9.5% 
69 
6.9 
7.4 
8.3 
8.1 
7.1 
9.2 


Sales 

($Mill) 
$289.5 
216.6 
226.4 
227.6 
226.7 
205.2 
217.7 
168.7 


market has hindered profitability. An 
August 1959 decision by this agency to 
expand the frequency range and per- 
mit other industries to utilize micro- 
wave will greatly benefit Motorola 
which probably does about 40% of 
total system installations. 


Microwave is a line-of-sight radio 
communications medium utilizing 
towers that relay the electron wave 
signals. It can be used for voice or 
television transmission or can be inte- 
grated with data processing equip- 
ment. For industrial application, it is 
considerably cheaper than leased land 
lines and is valuable as a means of 
contact between scattered plant lo- 
cations. 


Semiconductors. Motorola has 
been manufacturing a broad line of 
transistors and other semiconductors 
since the mid-1950s. Initial production 
was largely for captive use, and con- 
sisted entirely of power transistors. 
Now, however, a full line of semi- 
conductors including diodes, rectifiers 
and Mesa transistors is manufactured, 
and about 50% of output is sold to 
outside users. 

In 1959, the company broadened 
this division’s marketing organiza- 
tion, establishing regional offices in 
major cities across the country. Also, 
Motorola expanded its production fa- 
cilities at Phoenix to permit a five- 
fold increase in Mesa transistor out- 
put and a tripling of capacity in other 
semiconductor lines. 

Motorola has trended away from the 
highly competitive types and actually 


($Mill) 
$14.2 


Net 
Income 


Per Share Data 
Price 

Renge. 
87-29 
30-18 
26-18 
26-19 
30-22 
27-15 
22-15 
22-14 


Div. 


$0.75 
0.75 
0.75 
0.75 
0.75 
0.75 
0.75 
0.75 


geties 

$3.59 
1.90 
2.02 
2.06 
2.20 
1.96 
1.83 
1.81 


7.4 
7.8 
8.0 
8.5 
7.6 
7.1 
7.0 


imports Japanese transistors for use 
in its portable radios, though the auto 
radios do incorporate Motorola tran- 
sistors. The company’s technical com- 
petence was illustrated last year when 
a major production contract was re- 
ceived for the high precision Mesa 
transistor. Expenses of developing 
the Mesa have held back division 
profits, but these are behind now and 
semiconductors should be the fastest 
growing of Motorola’s diverse product 
lines. Estimated 1959 semiconductor 
sales of some $11 million should be 
much improved upon in 1960. This 
also will be the first year that semi- 
conductors have made a real contri- 
bution to earnings. 

Defense Electronics. Motorola’s 
defense sales have been around $50 
million for several years. Primary areas 
are radar, navigation, communica- 
tions, telemetry and missile guidance. 
Due to the cancellation of a contract 
for the navigational system of the 
B-70 bomber, defense sales probably 
will not show much increase this year | 
over 1959. 

Currently about 60% of Motorola's 
defense volume is in research and de- 
velopment work, mostly under prime 
contracts, The company’s new solid 
state electronic laboratory at Phoenix 
is a part of its Military Electronics 
Division and should allow Motorola to 
maintain a position among the leaders 
in the rapidly developing field of solid 
state circuitry. 

New Subsidiaries. In the fall of 


1959, Motorola acquired the Dahlberg 
(Continued on page 30) 
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there’s no business like... 
THE FAMILY 


The business of maintaining the family is the most important — 
and biggest — of all. For the family maintains all other businesses 
directly or indirectly. 


Beneficial’s business is that of helping the family; the vast majority 
of its loans are made to married people. They are serious, stable, well- 
rooted in their communities and their record for honoring their obliga- 
tions is an excellent one. Beneficial helps them with a small loan service 
that is both dependable and geared to family requirements. 


Beneficial Finance System has been doing this for more than 45 
years, with an international reputation for superior service. 


... 4 BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose 
° BENEFICIAL 
J “Wance Co: FINANCE 
Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Delaware SYSTEM 


MORE THAN 1,200 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND ENGLAND 
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These men offer you The twenty-five men pictured here are members 


of our Banks and Bankers Division team at 





the fine st, full-time The First National Bank of Chicago. They’re 

Se ee ee specialists who have only one job—to serve 

corre sp ondent our more than 2,000 correspondent banks around 
the country. 

bankin g service! Because they’re assigned to specific geograph- 


ical areas, the Banks and Bankers Division 
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Company, a successful manufacturer 
of hearing aids, with a growing busi- 
ness in hospital communications sys- 
tems. Dahlberg has been a leader in 
the miniaturization of hearing aids and 
is currently the fourth largest producer 
in the country. Sales volume last year 
was around $5 million. 

Motorola also negotiated the ac- 
quisition of the Lear Cal Division of 
Lear, Inc., a producer of communica- 
tion and navigation systems for com- 
mercial aircraft. This company will 
operate as Motorola Aviation Elec- 
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« STATE - 
HOUSING AUTHORITY - PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
PUBLIC UTILITY + INDUSTRIAL & RAILROAD BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) - 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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tronics, Inc., and through it Motorola 
plans to become a major supplier to 
the non-military aviation market. 


Finances. Motorola’s financial pic- 
ture is relatively strong. Capital ex- 
penditures, which in recent years have 
been largely for the semiconductor 
operations in Arizona and a new head- 
quarters building and plant in Frank- 
lin Park, Ill., have been covered by 
cash flow. The Communications Divi- 
sion is now outgrowing its space in 
Chicago, and while a shift of consumer 
products facilities to Franklin Park 
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Midwest Stock Exchange 


HONG KONG 
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will ease this situation, a major sales 
expansion in the next two years could 
conceivably require some type of out- 
side financing. Capital expenditures in 
1959 were around $9.0 million and 
probably will be slightly higher this 
year. 

Long-term debt at year-end 1959 
was $17.9 million, or 18% of book 
capitalization. Current assets were 
$105.6 million and current liabilities 
$48.6 million, giving net working capi- 
tal of $57.0 million and a current ratio 
of 2.2 to 1. Short-term loans are some- 
times used to finance peak periods of 
consumer goods sales. 


Motorola common stock was recent- 
ly split so that there now are 4,030,262 
shares outstanding. The dividend was 
raised at the time of the split, and the 
new annual rate is $1.00 per share. 
Dividend payout probably will con- 
tinue on the conservative side. 


Conclusion. For the first quarter 
of 1960, Motorola sales were up 10%, 
and net income increased 16%. Per 
share figures were $0.76 against $0.68 
reported last year. Thus, the upward 
profit trend which made 1959 a record 
year for the company seems to be 
continuing. 


In the 1953-1958 period, Motorola 
sales and earnings appeared to be on a 
plateau. Now the company has broken 
out of this level area, and there are 
persuasive reasons to expect a con- 
tinually ascending profit line. 


True, Motorola is nearly 50% de- 
pendent on consumer products and 
therefore subject to the vagaries of 
that market. But the company’s prod- 
ucts have found much improved ac- 
ceptance, and its competitive position 
has been greatly strengthened within 
the last two years. 


Other areas of Motorola’s business 
also show great promise. In this regard, 
microwave and semiconductors are 
especially notable. The FCC decision 
broadening microwave applications, 
and the company’s demonstrated abili- 
ty to become a major transistor pro- 
ducer, indicate that both these fields 
could contribute substantially to fu- 
ture earnings, beginning in 1960. 


Net per share in 1960 is estimated 
at $4.30. On a recent price of 85 this 
gives a price earnings ratio of 20. 
For a company with an established 
and expanding position in several 
major areas of electronics, this does 
not appear an excessive capitalization 
of earnings. 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals * Corporates 







By William B. Hummer 

















A steady performance by the nation’s bond markets last month brought about 
improved investor confidence and created expectations of continued price stability 
as mid-summer approached. An anticipated seasonal slowdown in economic activity 
contributed to a better tone for Governments and aided sale of a large volume of 

| new corporate and municipal issues in June. 

| Despite the improved near-term outlook, however, there still were several 
powerful factors working against a major shift in investor attitudes toward a 

more bullish position. Among them: 1) widespread forecasts of improved business 

conditions this fall; 2) signs that the Federal Reserve, having brought free and 

borrowed reserves into balance and lowered the discount rate to 3 1/2 per cent, 

will take no further action toward ease unless there is pronounced slackening of the 

economy below current levels; 3) probability of very heavy municipal and corporate 

offerings over the remainder of the year. 















Still another possibility attracting attention from investment circles 
is that recent developments around the world may be unleashing new inflationary 
forces. Fears of inflation and aggressive central bank action to impose credit 
restraint in West Germany and Great Britain have not gone unnoticed in U. S. finan- 
cial markets. 

Strong demands for increased Federal expenditures for defense and foreign 
aid are anticipated; additionally, election-year politics are bringing promises of 
greater spending for "economic growth." Already, in fact, Congress has markedly 
trimmed the $4.2 billion budget surplus projected in January for fiscal 1961. Not 
only has the present session of Congress turned down certain Administration 
revenue—producing plans, it also has increased expenditures. 



















Together, these factors account for the bond markets’ somewhat sluggish 
response to indications that money is easier. Actually, bond prices are little 
changed from the already depressed levels of a year ago. 





Recent Federal Reserve steps to lessen credit restraint have been preven— 
tive rather than curative, and aimed at promoting greater growth rather than at 
avoidance of deflation. In this light, further aggressive steps to ease credit, 
such as have been taken in the past when the Fed changed its direction, seem much 
less likely. ‘The central bank’s measures to date this year actually represent a 
new departure in policy, in that there has been determination to make credit some-— 
what more available even in the absence of a recession. 

| Another reason why the effect of easier credit on the capital markets has 

| 


been comparatively slight is that total demand for long-term capital funds 

continues very high. For 1960 corporate capital spending is projected at $38 billion. 
| But_so far aggregate corporate and municipal financing has been below expectations, 
with less than half of estimated borrowing accomplished in the first six months. 


July 15, 1960 


This could mean a rush of offerings in the final months of the year. Additionally, 
with interest costs a bit lower, new private and public borrowers have additional 
incentives to enter the market. 


Even though the change in credit conditions that occurred over the first six | 
months of 1960 has greatly facilitated the Treasury’s debt-management tasks, the 
June partial advance refunding of the 2 1/2s due November 1961 was but a mixed 
success. Holders of the 2 1/2s accepted in exchange $3.9 billion of the new 3 3/4s 
due May 15, 1964, but only $322 million of the 3 7/8s due May 15, 1968. 

Despite the slight lengthening accomplished by the refunding, average 
maturity of the $285 billion national debt was still 4 years, 3 months on June 30. 


A favorable response was given by the bond markets to the Treasury’s 
announcement that its initial fiscal 1961 $3.5 billion cash borrowing would be 
confined to tax anticipation bills maturing March 22, 1961. 

The Treasury used $500 million of the funds to retire part of the $2 billion | 
one-year bills maturing July 15, and auctioned but $1.5 billion of new one-year 
bills. The debt managers believed that an auction for the entire $2 billion would be’ 
somewhat large with tax and loan privileges removed. 

Reason for the elimination of tax and loan is that the Treasury plans to 
maintain a larger cash balance in the future than in recent years, when its 
day-to-day position has at times been almost embarrassing. The cash balance at the 
beginning of the new 1961 fiscal year was over $6 billion. 


Next Treasury operation will be refunding of $9.6 billion 4 3/4 per cent 
notes due August 15 (about $4 billion publicly held). 

The Treasury is deliberating whether to carry out a conventional or a cash 
refunding. Under the latter plan, there would be full redemption of the maturing 
issue, no preemptive rights and new issues offered for cash to replace the old. 

The August refunding seems quite likely to include a long note or, if existing 
yield patterns permit it under the 4 1/4 per cent ceiling, a_ short bond. 


Following this refunding, there may be no Treasury operations until October, 
when another cash financing for $3 to $3.5 billion is planned, and at which time 
the $2 billion one-year bills due October 17 must be replaced. 

Estimated Treasury borrowing for the last six months of 1960 is about $6.5 
billion. This is based on an estimated seasonal budget deficit of $3 billion, 
redemption of $1 billion of Series F, J and Ks, a $1 billion seasonal deficit in 
government trust fund accounts and $1.75 billion attrition on refundings. Offsetting 
this total estimated cash need of $6.75 billion, the Treasury hopes $250 million | 
will be raised through sales of Series E and H bonds. 


Despite an improved atmosphere resulting from less aggressive Fed restraint, 
the corporate and municipal markets have failed to register any dramatic improve-— 
ment. Instead, laboring under the weight of a heavy volume of offerings, prices 
have remained about unchanged over recent weeks as investor selectivity continues. 

Dealers' stocks have reached the highest levels in many months, with pub-— 
lished inventories of municipals climbing to $440 million at the beginning of July. 
Although many new issues have met a rather slow reception, more generously—priced 
obligations have sold out quickly. 

A heavy calendar suggests that corporate and tax-exempts may continue to 
fluctuate in a narrow range until there is a further change in credit conditions. 
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Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


'George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, “The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 
Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our phenomenal growth 
8s warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 


E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 
many satisfied customers 


“This Mosler walk-up window really surprised 
us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 
utes in the month of December.” 


Problem Solving — A Mosier Specialty ( 


From the largest bank vaults to 
the smallest safe deposit boxes, 
Mosler design and manufactur- 
ing experience is at your service. 
Write for information on any 
kind of customer convenience and 
protection equipment. 


“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windows 
are so complete that each one is practically a 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.” 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. A-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 





IS NET WORTH A FICTION? 


It is, says this builder of ma- 
chine tools, if well over half of 
a company’s machine tool 
equipment is obs olete; for 
book “value” of obsolete 
equipment may in fact repre- 
sent a liability instead of an 
asset. 


By N. M. FORSYTHE 
President, 


National Automatic Tool Company, Inc. 
Richmond, Ind. 


ing a line of long-term credit 

at a bank will customarily 
present for its consideration a current 
balance sheet, a statement of its cash 
position, and a forecast of sales and 
earnings. All of these are stated in 
dollars; but dollar figures aren’t neces- 
sarily facts. For example: 


...A sales and earnings forecast is 
actually only an opinion; 

..The Property, Plant and Equip- 
ment item appearing on the bal- 
ance sheet is a bookkeeping figure 
which does not reveal the extent 
of obsolescence of the company’s 
equipment; 

. .If obsolescence is high, the P. P. 
& E. item may be a fiction, the 
sales and earnings forecast but a 
pious hope, and the cash position 
due for a rude adjustment. 

In ordér for a bank to place a 
proper estimate on a company’s future 
prospects, it is imperative that it first 
arrive at a realistic appraisal of the 
extent to which the value of its plant 
and equipment has deteriorated 
through obsolescence. 

For purposes of illustration, let us 
assume that we are discussing a manu- 
facturing company in the -metal- 
working field. If I were a banker 
considering such’a company’s applica- 
tion for a loan, I would want the 
answer to the question, “How many 
of your machine tools are over ten 
years old?” 

Age alone, of course, is no absolute 
criterion of machine tool obsolescence. 
But it is a reasonably good measuring 
stick, on the average, for the simple 
reason that advances in machine tool 
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technology have accelerated to such 
an extent that practically all equip- 
ment falling into this category has 
become obsolete at the age indicated. 
So the answer to the suggested ques- 
tion may be taken as a distinct clue 
to the extent that obsolescence has 
actually occurred. 

Some people apparently still have 
the mistaken idea that a piece of pro- 
duction equipment is not obsolete 
until it wears out. This concept is a 
hold-over from a time when tech- 
nology was advancing at a much 
slower rate than it is today. 


Obsolescence Outpaces Wear 


With research, re-design and de- 
velopment moving at today’s pace, 
most machine tools become obsolete 
before they wear out. An item of 
equipment becomes obsolete when 
another is invented that can do the 
same work at perhaps one-half, one- 
third, or one-fourth of the cost; or, 
to put it another way, when it will 
turn out, let us say, four times as 
many parts per hour. The whole 
question comes right down to one of 
production costs, and this, in turn, 
leads to the question of competitive 
prices. 

Assuming that quality is equal, 
the company that can offer the best 
price in the competitive market will 
get the business. If a company, be- 
cause of its high-cost obsolete equip- 


a 


: 


ment, cannot meet its competition, it” 
is going to lose business, regardless of 
its carefully prepared sales and earn- 
ings forecast. If well over half of a 
company’s machine tool equipment is 
obsolete, the portion of the Property, 
Plant and Equipment figure on its 
balance sheet represented by such 
machine tools will in fact represent 
a liability instead of an asset. If its 
obsolescence factor is not corrected, 
it will find itself put out of business 
by competitors who have had the 
foresight to modernize in line with 
the requirements of the times. 

And yet a large segment of Ameri- 
can industry, during the last few 
years, has apparently gone along 
under the illusion that time and 
progress were standing still; and that 
it could get along with obsolete equip- 
ment in spite of the fact that its com- 
petition was pursuing a constant pro-| 
gram of modernization as a means of 
reducing production costs. ; 


Aged Machine Tools a Handicap 


The American Machinist, recog- 
nized in the industry as a highly 
authoritative publication, has long 
been making surveys of the equip- 
ment used by the country’s metal- 
working plants at intervals of five 
years. The last such survey, made in 
1958, revealed a startling degree of 
complacency in this regard on the 
part of many industrial concerns. It) 
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showed that there were more machine 
tools over ten years old in the plants 
surveyed than there had been in the 
depression days of the 1930’s. Sixty 
per cent of the country’s metalcutting 
machines, and 62 per cent of its 
metalforming machines, had passed 
that age. 

That, it should be noted, was in 
1958, at a time when purchases of 
capital equipment were at a low ebb. 
There has been improvement since, 
but notwithstanding the considerable 
amount of plant modernization that 
has occurred in the metal-working in- 
dustry in recent years, obsolescence 
has continued to make substantial in- 
roads on plant values. It would ap- 
pear, in fact, that much of the in- 
dustry is still operating on the assump- 
tion that the competition of today can 
be met with the machines of yesterday. 

The truth of the matter is very 
much to the contrary. Hesitation by 
some manufacturers to make the ex- 
penditures that would bring their pro- 
duction facilities into line with the 
times has placed them at a serious 
competitive disadvantage. Especially 
is this true of companies which have 
not modernized their equipment and 
are nevertheless operating in direct 
competitions wth products imported 
from thoroughly modern European 
plants. 


A Changed Situation Abroad 


Traditionally, lower-priced foreign- 
made products have given the do- 
mestic manufacturers of competitive 
merchandise little concern, because 
they were generally held to be of in- 
ferior quality. And the lower wage 
rates that prevailed abroad were like- 
wise of little consequence because the 
antiquated production methods em- 
ployed in foreign plants held output 
per man to a point far below that 
generally obtaining in the United 
States. 

Now all that is changed. The 
quality of imported merchandise of 
all kinds has shown steady improve- 
ment. Within the last decade, and 
especially within the last five years, 
a wave of plant modernization has 
swept over Europe, extended to Japan, 
and is spreading to other countries. 
Foreign production efficiency is now 
a match for our own, and in many 
instances it is distinctly better. This 
is particularly true of Germany. The 
obliteration of much of West Ger- 
many’s industrial plant in the course 
of World War II left that country 
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with no alternative other than to 
build anew, with the result that the 
productivity of its industries is the 
best that can be achieved by the ap- 
plication of the latest and best in 
technological developments. 

As a matter of fact, there is today 
far less plant obsolescence in most of 
the industrial countries with which 
we are competing than in our own. 
An observer of conditions in the metal- 
working plants of West Germany re- 
cently estimated their obsolescence 
factor at not to exceed 25 per cent, 
as compared to 60 per cent for the 
United States. 


So, in addition to lower wage rates—- 
rates that are in many cases only one- 
fourth or one-fifth of those obtaining 
in this country—our foreign competi- 
tion now has the advantage of possess- 
ing plants that are more efficient than 
many of our own; and these factors 
have combined to place many of our 
industries at a serious competitive dis- 
advantage both at home and abroad. 
Among the latter are those engaged 
in the manufacture of automobiles, 
barbed wire, sewing machines, 
watches, bicycles, typewriters, and 
even basic commodities such as steel. 

A prime cause of the failure of U. S. 
industries to pursue more adequate 
modernization programs is the lack of 
provisions in our tax laws that would 
make possible the accumulation of de- 
preciation reserves in an amount that 
would permit the necessary purchases. 
In the United States permissible 
write-off periods for machine tools, 
generally speaking, range from 15 to 
3314 years. 

Nowhere else in the world do manu- 
facturing companies suffer from such 
a handicap. In France, for example, 
new machines can be written off at 
from 10 to 15 per cent a year; in 
Sweden the permitted percentage is 
20; in Belgium 15; in Denmark 10; in 
Holland 10; in Italy 15; and in 
Switzerland they have a 25 per cent 
declining balance rate. 

But these figures tell only a part 
of the story. There are additional 
optional allowances that are specifi- 
cally designed to serve as incentives 





In the operation here shown a machine fool is reproducing itself. 
bed of a planer is being milled on a planer type milling machine. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL Z8USTAX2 ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1960 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1960) 


Cash and Due from Banks. 


United States Government Securities an beicisition 
Guaranteed by the Government 


Federal Agency Securities . : 
State, County, and Municipal Secirisias ; 
Other Securities». 


Loans Guaranteed or hemaniel ‘by in United 
States Government or its Agencies 


Other Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


- $ 1,783,193,402.53 


1,432,057,113.42 
74,105,064.46 
653,622,095.65 
127,500,839.28 


1,442,234,856.30 
5,219,849,756.77 
179,992,228.35 
232,564,838.22 
82,533,069.58 


. $11,227,653,264.56 


LIABILITIES 


$160,000,000.00 
340,000,000.00 
148,069,410.92 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits ol Hiiasieis 


Teens SPT, Pare es a ee ee a a 


648,069,410.92 
119,992,787.74 


l 10,095,459,179.14 


233,904,672.84 
130,227 ,213.92 


. $11,227,653,264.56 


Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 
Demand 

DEPOSITS) 0 and Time. 

Liability on Acceptances 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 


SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila,Tokyo,Y okobama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam, Okinawa 


-$4,852,583,994.58 
.$5,242,875, 184.56 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1960 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City, Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur 
(Branch figures are as of June 24, 1960) 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . $176,445,843.26 
United States er 

Obligations 17,848,499.98 
Other Securities 17,468,540.92 
Loans and Discounts 176,031 ,073,37 
Customers’ Liability 

for Acceptances 36,166,135.23 
Bank Premises, Furniture, and 

Fixtures 3,422,905.79 
Accrued Interest and Other 

Resources 2,422,529.62 

$429,805,528.17 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . . $34,000,000.00 
ME Kee 6,800,000.00 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 
Liability on Acceptances. . . . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


2,034,243.24 


$ 42,834,243.24 
3,078,173.70 
343,092,323.74 
37,908 ,287.53 
2,892,499.96 


$429,805,528.17 





\ 

to modernization. In England, for 
example, an additional allowance of 
30 per cent is permitted in the first 
year; and in France the rate that 
would ordinarily apply may be 
doubled in the first year. Austria 
and Denmark respectively permit 
first-year write-offs of 40 and 3314 
per cent. In the case of a new plant, 
the depreciation period in Italy is 
reduced by two-fifths. In Germany, 
within certain limitations, 50 per cent 
may be written off in the first two 
years; while Portugal permits its in- 
dustries to take as much as 60 to 100 
per cent in the first four years. 


Of special significance in this con- 
nection is the situation in Canada. 
Conditions there are more like our 
own than those of any other country 
in the world, and it would appear 
that the industries of the two coun- 
tries would be quite similarly affected 


The 1960 Machine Tool Ex- 
position will be held in Chicago's 
International Amphitheatre from 
September 6 to 16. The exhibits 
will comprise over seven acres 
of machine tools in operation, thus 
enabling production men and 


financial executives from all over 
the world to contrast the effi- 
ciency of the equipment with 
which they are concerned with 
that of the latest and best known 
to the industry. 





by any given tax policy. So it is in- 
teresting to note that Canada’s taxing 
authorities have grouped all depreci- 
able property into classes, and have 
applied to machine tools as a class a 
permissible depreciation rate of 20 
per cent. 





7 are times when bankers cannot 
make available to a client the full amount of money 


desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 


gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


© Old-line factoring 


© Non-notification factoring 


© Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 


secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 


been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 


quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue + New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


A change in our laws governing de. 
preciation is clearly imperative. The 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation is advocating a _ bracket 
system similar to that of Canada, in 
conjunction with a system of first- 
year allowance such as is used in 
England. And along with these would 
go a concept of shorter life which hag 
been incorporated in the tax laws of 
every country in the world, with the 
single exception of the United States, 


Although our laws are sadly de. 
ficient in this respect, there is an 
amazing disregard of the tax-saving 
opportunities that are nevertheless 
available to the country’s manufactur- 
ing concerns. Only a part of them 
have taken advantage of the two de 
preciation options that were written 
into our laws in 1954: 1) the double 
declining-balance method, 
under which a company can write 
off about two-thirds of the original 
cost of a machine in the first half of its 
tax life; or 2) the sum-of-the-year’s- 
digits method, under which a com- 
pany may write off approximately 
three fourths of the cost of an item 
of equipment in the first half of its 
tax life.* 


Profits May Be Fictitious 


Continuing to do business under the 
old straight line 20-year write-off 
method may serve to increase re- 
ported profits and, theoretically, main- 
tain a company’s financial position; 
but unless plant modernization keeps 
pace with today’s realities, a share of 
the profits shown will be found in due 
course to be fictitious and the balance 
sheet will cease to reflect the actual 
condition of the company. 

When a bank extends a substantial 
line of credit to a manufacturing 
enterprise, it is often considered 4 
good idea to put a banker on its 
Board of Directors in order to keep 
a close watch over its financial 
management. Mature reflection 
prompts me to suggest that it might 
also be well in a least some instances 
to reverse this procedure. The elec- 
tion of an expert in productive equip- 
ment to the bank’s board could very 
well prove to be the one best means 
of assuring that documents supporting 
the applications of such enterprises 
for long-term credit are correctly 
evaluated. 


*These methods were discussed in detail in an 
article entitled “How Much Depreciation and 
When?” which appeared in BANKERS MONTHLY 
for December 15, 1959. 
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DIRECTORS 
CLAUDE G. ADAMS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARRY BASS 


Chairman of the Board, 
Horry Boss Drilling Company, Inc. 
. HENRY C. COKE, JR. 
at the close of business June 30, 1960 Cas is ttn dboceien 
ROSSER J. COKE 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 
CARR P. COLLINS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
ASSETS HANS C. GLITSCH 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . .... . . . . $228,430,823.44 i eee ee 


United States Government Obligations . . . $104,307,221.58 Vin, Seana cat ae ietitaoe 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 


Public Housing Authority on Texos Areo 
(Fully Guaranteed) . . Bie age 5,139,764.56 S. J. HAY 


State, County and Municipal ae 29,995,156.72  139,442,142.86 ioines distal tate seeoeeeen Midas 


Other Bonds .. . Cae kak ae ge gets 2,921,900.00 ee See 
Stock in Federal Revarve Bank Bissett alee ep, era oe eee 1,800,000.00 Higginbotham Bailey Compony 
RGGI MI CUCU 6 ee a ee ae ae kee. Eee mee’ Racer eaten 


Commodity Loans ” 2 : J : E : ; . : < : : : : 2,428,903.49 United Benefit Life Insurance Company and 


Mutval Benefit Health and Accident Association 


Income Accrued ... . Bae es CE te ER 3,758,793.89 = +. JACKSON 
outhwestern Manager, 


Letters of Credit and Acesptanees PL rer oe groin apc aan te 2,915,713.64 Pittsburgh Plate Gloss Company 
Banking House and Equipment. . .......... 8,077,223.69 cy lade pieces 


Vice Chairman of the Boord 
PPR AER sc eh WS cb eg ae gaa tT Alt age Re a ag 630,184.90 EUGENE McELVANEY 


@o0501 001 192 OF Senior Vice President 
$831,884,476.67 ROBERT E. McKEE, JR 


Vice President, 
Robert E. McKee General Contractor, Ine, 


A. D. MARTIN 
LIABILITIES President, 


Central Engineering & Supply Company 


Capital Stock . . . . . .. ~~» . « $ 26,000,000.00 HARRY $. MOSS 
Independent Oil Operator 


TIM IES 26.6) 25k sigs D5 we Pa ee 34,000,000.00 J. B. O'HARA 


Uniividee PWNS. ee 7,656,378.04 $ 67,656,378.04 Cae 


Reserved for Contingencies ........ ee 9,547,830.83 oT ae 


Rie Das, Be ee ER gee Pars oes 5,370,574.19 we < Ve ae 


Deferred Income . . ° . . . . . . ° ° é : 2,966,004.36 Oil and Investments, Tyler, Texas 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Pike bth ae asa oe we eS 2,915,713.64 ea ora 


Chairman of the Board, 


Bonds Sold Under Repurchase Agreement . . . . . . . . 15,275,000.00 ” ‘none an cee an 


President 


DEPOSITS: JACK C. VAUGHN 


President, Spartan Drilling Company, Inc. 


Individual . . . . - . . . . . $513,162,552.58 and Spartan National life Insurance Company 
WU Ae ce se ee ek oes s eee SES SEES WORO 


President, Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


Sia a ReOVONNOI ee a 23,554,999.25 728,152,975.61 BEN H. WOOTEN 
Chairman of the Board 


$831,884,476.67 TODDIE LEE WYNNE 


President, American Liberty Oil Company 


.. a Firstman will be there soon! my 
Officers of the First in Dallas maintain close 

personal contact with their correspondent 

bank customers. Regular visits allow Firstmen 


to deliver a broad range of assistance ... develop 


new and better service ideas. 


o reat 


FIRST NATIONAL 
IN IN DALLAS  aceuaie service BAN K IN DALLAS 


eamean Fee FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


‘ras’ 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Inventory Ups & Downs 


The First National City Bank of 
New York, in its monthly letter on 
Business and Economic Conditions: 


W™ the economy has been 
going through is a series of 
oscillations in inventory de- 
mand around the high and rising 
trend of final demand. In the first 
half of 1959, the well-advertised 
prospect of a steel strike touched 
off general inventory accumulation 
which culminated in an unsustain- 
ably high annual rate of $10.7 bil- 
lion in the second quarter. The pro- 
longed strike resulted in the liquida- 
tion of protective stocks. After the 
resumption of steel output, the 
inventory build-up again reached 
an equally high—and equally un- 
sustainable—rate of $10.6 billion 
in the first quarter of 1960. Now 
the oscillation is again carrying 
inventories back to a neutral and 
in some lines possibly a negative 
position. 


Debt Outlook 


The Northern Trust Co., in its 
monthly bulletin Business Comment: 


N A PROSPEROUS expanding econo- 
my, where the flow of financial 
saving is large as at present, it 
is evident that aggregate debt will 
continue to grow in amount. Fail- 
ure to do so, in fact, would imply a 
decline in investment opportunities 
and in public and private needs. 
At the same time, a greater success 
in curbing inflationary pressures 
would significantly reduce the 
amount of new debt required to 
finance the expenditures of business 
and individuals alike. 


Selectivity the Key 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., in its 
Fortnightly Review: 


I’ BUSINESS VOLUME and profits 
develop as appears most likely 
at this time, it is hard to be 

very bullish or very bearish ‘‘on the 

market” at prevailing levels. But a 

case can be made not only for hold- 

ing equities but also for committing 


additional funds to common stocks 
of particular individual merit. . . . 


It clearly does not suffice to rely on 
an indefinite continuation of a 
broad expansion in the economy or 
the maintenance of abnormally high 
price-earnings ratios. 


New Limit 


Henry C. Alexander, chairman of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, speaking before the Invest- 
ment Dealers Association of Canada: 


HE VERY SIZABLE HOLDINGS of 
U. S. dollars by foreign own- 
ers, built up over the years of 
our payments deficit, can not be 
ignored in the deliberations of 
monetary policy makers in our 
country. Those holdings are re- 
deemable in gold to the extent that 
they are owned by foreign govern- 
ments or foreign central banks. We 
cannot afford to create conditions 
that would prompt such official 
owners of dollars to present undue 
quantities of them for redemption. 
In the event of another recession in 
the U. S., as the Federal Reserve 
and the government authorities 
move to apply corrective measures, 
they will have to consider carefully 
what effect their actions may have 
on the standing of the dollar 
among the currencies of the world. 
. . » This does not mean a straight- 
jacket. We have seen in recent 
weeks that the Federal Reserve 
still feels free to lessen restraint 
when it judges that course is indi- 
cated. Nevertheless, a new limiting 
factor on freedom of action now 
exists. We may never bump against 
the limit, but we should know it is 
there. 


Hold or Switch? 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, in its Monthly Review: 


OR THE PURPOSES of portfolio 
management, the prices at 
which present holdings of 

Government securities were ac- 
quired is irrelevant to the determi- 
nation of whether present securi- 
ties portfolios constitute the opti- 
mum use of the funds represented 
by their market values. If a bank 
ean increase its ultimate earnings 
by selling the securities presently 


held and employing the proceeds of 
the sale in another use, it makes a 
distinct sacrifice by refraining from 
making the switch. ... This 
would be true regardless of the 
effect of the switch on the book 
value of its investments. ... In 
addition to the fact that an unwill- 
ingness to engage in market trans- 
actions in Government securities 
because their prices are depressed 
may stand in the way of achieving 
the most profitable use of investible 
resources, the tax treatment of 
securities losses realized by banks 
may provide an important stimulus 
for establishing such losses by 
market transactions. 


Three Main Hopes 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., in a special issue of its 
Investor’s Reader, devoted entirely to 
the railroad industry: 


HE WORLD of railroading today 
is more gloomy to outsiders 
than to many in the profes- 

sion. Railroad men know they have 
problems. But a spirit of determi- 
nation persists. Developing new 
business is vital. But even more 
important is to find ways to cut 
expenses, for only economies will 
permit the rates needed to attract 
new business. Railroad men say 
there are three main ways to do 
this: mergers, new equipment and 
techniques, and improvement of 
labor practices. 


Steelman’s View Now 
Joseph L. Block, chairman of In- 
land Steel Co., in a panel discussion 
sponsored by The First National 
Bank of Chicago: 

E BELIEVE steel consumption 
will increase as the year 
progresses, and with in- 

ventories at desired levels, we ex- 
pect steel production to rise by 
late summer and to reflect satis- 
factory, but surely not peak, rates 
throughout the latter months of the 
year. While I have lowered my 
sights for 1960, I still expect it will 
be one of the industry’s best pro- 
duction years, with a bare possi- 
bility of topping the 1955 record 
ingot output. 
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Facing a drive-in banking problem? 
DIEBOLD has probably already solved it! 


Shown above are a few of the many thousands of 
drive-in banking installations by Diebold. Here’s 
why they can be important to you: each installa- 
tion represents the solution to a particular drive-in 
banking problem...one that perhaps is very much 
like yours. 


Wa TTA 


Yi July 15, 1960 


Doesn't it make sense, then, to talk with your 
Diebold man about your drive-in banking... it 
could well be that the answer to your problem 
already rests in the Diebold file of successful 
drive-up and walk-up banking case histories. 
Wouldn't it be worth while to find out? 


DIB-1169A 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated, Dept. B- 23,Canton 2, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on Diebold Drive-Up 
banking and have your representative call to discuss our drive-up and/or 
walk-up banking needs. 
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Information{Speeded} 


Heart of a streamlined system for checking signatures 


OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 
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bygThese Rem-Rand Installations 


In the photo to the right is shown the bank’s central 


and balances recently installed by the Boulevard National 
Bank of Miami, Fla., is the combination of equipment 
shown in photo (left above). At right is a Remington 
Rand insulated Safe-Cabinet unit which houses ledger 
sheets and signature cards of all accounts. At left, on an 
Aristocrat desk, an employee is shown placing under one 
of the two closed circuit TV cameras a customer’s ledger 
card and accompanying signature card. This is repro- 
duced immediately in the cage of the teller who needed 
the information in handling the transaction in question. 
Both lobby and drive-in tellers call on inside phones. 


information file, housed in ten Remington Rand Aris- 
tocrat Kardex cabinets, which provides up-to-the-minute 
data on all bank customers. It contains alphabetical and 
cross reference lists of names of everyone— individuals, 
firms, and key employees—with whom the bank has any 
dealings, plus a complete record of the services rendered 
to each. These and many other phases of its work plan 
were designed for the bank’s new quarters by Remington 
Rand, Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10, who also supplied much of 
the needed equipment. 








Manufacturers National 
Speeds Check Handling 


William A. Mayberry (left) and 
Arthur J. Fushman, respectively 
chairman of the board and president 
of the Manufacturers National Bank 
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of Detroit are here shown trying out a 
new IBM reader-sorter, a component 
of the bank’s information processing 
center, first of its kind in the nation. 
The reader-sorter can read and pro- 
cess up to 57,000 checks each hour. 
Complete information regarding a 
customer’s account can be provided by 
the center in less than a minute. 


P-B, National Cash Sorter at 
Chemical New York Trust 


Recently placed in operation by 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company was New York’s first 
electronic check-handling system. The 
new system includes an electronic 
sorting machine, developed by Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc. and The National 
Cash Register Company, which sorts 
encoded checks at the rate of 5,500 
an hour, 12 times faster than the 
former manual operation. The sorter 
will be used initially to process the 


12,000,000 checks drawn annually 
by the bank’s 115,000 special check- 
ing account customers. 


Also included in the installation are 
two NCR electronic bookkeeping 
machines, called Automated Post- 
Tronics, that will increase by seven 
times the amount of work previously 
done by the operator. Each of these 
machines can handle the record-keep- 
ing job on more than 5,000 accounts a 
day. 

The automatic NCR bookkeeping 
machines are operated by punched 
tape created by an adding machine 
and tape recorder. A record of each 
transaction is placed on the tape, and 
the electronic bookkeeper simultane- 
ously records the information on the 
customer’s statement and the bank’s 
record. Both of these documents also 
are fed into the machine automatically 


Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company began its automation pro- 
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gram in 1957 when it installed a num- 
ber of NCR Post-tronics, a semi- 
automatic bookkeeping machine. The 
bank now has 165 of these units at 2 
Broadway, Manhattan, where it main- 
tains one of the largest electro- 
mechanical data processing centers in 
the banking industry. 


William S. Renchard, president, 
said studies made by the bank indi- 
cated that the increased capacity and 
efficiency made possible by the new 
sorters would return the investment 
in less than two years. 


EQUIPMENT 


Cummins’ Perf-O-Sorter 


Ideal for medium sized banks that 
cannot justify the investment for cost- 
lier equipment, is this Perf-O-Sorter 
manufactured by Cummins-Chicago 
Corporation. 


Electronically operated, the ma- 
chine identifies checks or other items 
through perforations made in them, 
and sorts at speeds of up to 550 per 
minute. 





The Perf-O-Sorter is one of a num- 
ber of Cummins’ products, all part of 
its line of moderately priced electronic 
equipment for processing checks, mon- 
ey orders, payment coupons, deposit 
tickets and similar items, featured in a 
new 16 mm film offered by the cor- 
poration. 

Titled “Original Document Pro- 
cessing,” the film is available for view- 
ing by all banks and financial insti- 
tutions. It is in sound and color, and 
runs approximately 16 minutes. 

For further details, contact the 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation, 4740 
North Ravenswood, Chicago 40, IIl. 


® Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 
has announced the signing of a con- 
tract with Timemaster Systems, Inc. 
of Sacramento, Calif., for worldwide 


July 15, 1960 


sale and distribution of all Timemaster 
products. Timemaster manufactures a 
complete line of systems forms and 


_write-it-once accounting equipment. 


The agreement will add an estimated 
$1,400,000 to current Dashew Busi- 
ness Machine billings. 


BOOKLETS 


‘Operation Preparedness’ 


A booklet bearing the above title 
was recently announced by Recordak 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company. Prepared in the 
public interest, the booklet deals with 
protection of vital records in all types 
of financial institutions. It lays down 
a series of rules which, if followed, will 
insure proper protection in the event 
of any form of catastrophe. Copies are 
available upon request addressed to 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


A Tellers Manual 


NABAC recently mailed to its 
member banks a four-purpose 90-page 
book entitled “Operations Manual for 
Tellers and Their Supervisors,”” which 
was written to aid supervisors in 























Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED ~ Free 
STATES °. design 
BRONZE °. service 
Sign Co., Inc. . ” 


Dept. BM, 101 W. 31st St, New York 1,N.Y. 


THIS IS THE SIGN OF 





The world’s most reliable auto- 
matic protection services 
against fire, burglary, holdup and 
other hazards. 


ADT subscribers are proud to 
display this monogram on their 
premises. It is a promise to their 
employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the 
most dependable and modern 
service available to protect their 
lives, their property and their 
jobs. 


The reputation of this symbol 
stems from the unmatched 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 


A 


NATIONWIDE 


155 Sixth Avenue, 


efficiency of the organization 
behind it, the American District 
Telegraph Company. Superior 
service is responsible for this 
position of leadership. All ADT 
systems are regularly inspected, 
tested and always ready for re- 
liable operation. 


Is your property 99.99% immune 
to losses by fire or burglary? If 
not, call the ADT office listed in 
your telephone directory and find 
out how you can be better pro- 
tected and (as is often the case) 
save money, too! 


New York 13, N. Y. 


ORGANIZATION 


training and to assist the teller in per- 
forming his duties. The book’s four 
parts comprise 1) a training guide, 2) 
a procedure manual, 3) an equipment 
guide, and 4) an operating handbook. 


Orders for the book should be ad- 
dressed to NABAC, The Association 
for Bank Audit, Control and Opera- 
tion, 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
3, Ill. The price to non-members is 
$4.00, and members will be charged 
$2.00 each for additional copies. 


ABA Training Manual 


The fourth in a series of ABA 
manuals designed to assist smaller 
and medium-sized banks in improving 
their training programs is entitled 
“How to Train a Bank Proof and 
Transit Clerk.” Titles of the first 
three are “How to Welcome a New 
Bank Employee,” “How to Train a 
Bank Employee,” and ‘‘How to Train 


a Bank Bookkeeper.” All are available 
through the ABA’s Department of 
Printing at $1 each. 

The new 62-page booklet discusses 
the selection of trainees, the .basic 
training schedule, counseling, and fol- 
low-up training. It emphasizes the 
importance of selecting and training 
instructors. 


IBM Deposit Accounting 


International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, has announced publi- 
cation of a 20-page manual describing 
the use made by the Worcester County 
National Bank, Worcester, Mass., of 
its RAMAC 305 in processing 11,000 
checking and 19,000 special checking 
accounts. A copy may be obtained by 
writing to the nearest IBM branch of- 
fice or to the company’s Applications 
Library at the above address. 





CAN YOU READ IT? 


For several years banks have been 
utilizing account numbers in con- 
nection with semi-automated book- 
keeping systems. These numbers, 
for the most part, have appeared 
along the bottom edge of the check 
and were printed with various 
type styles, such as Gothic, Roman, 
Futura, or whatever other legible 
styles printers happened to carry in 
their typecasting machines. All of 
these styles were easy to read 
because, to the human eye, a six is a 
six regardless of its size or shape. 


Now comes Magnetic Ink Charac- 
ter Recognition, and a large number 
of banks have already instructed us 
to encode the routing symbol- 
transit number in the transit field. 
This encoding requires a special 
type style known as E-13B, since it 
is the only style that can be read by 
electronic machines. Therefore it 
has to be used in the transit field, 
which makes it necessary that we 
use it also for account numbers in 
the “‘on-us” field else interference 
will be set up that might affect 
accurate machine performance. 


Some banks have asked us to con- 


ae 


tinue to use our Futura style type 
for account numbers even though 
we are to encode the transit field 
with E-13B type, because they feel 
it is easier to read. Unfortunately, 
if we did this we would be violat- 
ing the specifications governing 
encoded checks, unless, of course, 
we could print in non-magnetic 
ink. This becomes more difficult 
as time goes on, and in fact with- 
in a few weeks all of our presses 
will be carrying nothing but 
magnetic ink. 


Actually, the new E-13B type is 
just as easy to read as-any other 
style. It is simply a shape that looks 
strange at first, but in no time at all 
bookkeepers become accustomed 
to it and can read it as readily and 
as quickly as any other style of type. 
We recently polled our teletypists, 
So and inspectors, and 
ound a umanimity of opinion in 
support of this view. So, if you 
plan to encode your checks in the 
near future—and we hope you do 
—please instruct us to use the 
approved style of type for account 
numbers as well as for the routing 
symbol-transit number. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


INNOVATIONS 


Camera Protects New Chase 
Manhattan Branch 


Among the special features of the 
recently opened Bush Terminal 


Branch of Chase Manhattan Bank is a 
camera which would go into action if 


anyone should attempt a robbery. In 
the photo Lawrence C. Marshall (left), 
executive vice president of the bank, ig 
shown explaining the camera to Abnef 
J. Grossman, president of the Bush 
Terminal Building Company. 

The camera, a “Beattie Varitron,” 
is a product of the Beattie Coleman 
Co., 1000 N. Olive St., Anaheim, Cal. 


Two Years in a Single Day 


The accompanying photo shows 
Raymond C. Kolb (left) and John J. 
Balles, both vice presidents of Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, making the decisions that 
will determine the outcome of the 
operations of their ‘“‘bank’’ for the 
next ‘“‘quarter.” In doing so, they aré 
employing a new technique developed 
by McKinsey & Co., Inc., New York 
management consulting engineers, and 
called “Bank Management Simula- 
tion.” 


§ For the purposes of this problem 
solving game the bank supplied three 
teams of three bank officers each, and 
the International Business Machine 
Corporation supplied an IBM 650 
Computer along with the analytical 
talent required. Each team started its 
banking operations with eq u al 
amounts of assets, capital and de 
posits. They did not compete with each 
other, but with the economy whicl} 
was “built into” the computer. q 


As the participants made their de- 
BANKERS MC 











cisions affecting commercial loans, 
demand deposits, increasing and de- 
creasing the number of officers, assign- 
ments of officers, loan rates, service 
charges, time deposits, real estate 
loans, consumer credit, advertising 
expenditures, and investments, the 
information was punched on IBM 
cards and fed into the computer. 
The computer was programmed to 
calculate the effects of the decisions, 
apply results to the previous condi- 
tion of the bank, and compute current 
quarterly income. A simple but real- 
istic model of the economy was built 
into the simulation and, as it pro- 
gressed, various economic factors fluc- 
tuated, as did required bank reserves 
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JOHN C. CROYLE has been appointed 
director of customer services of the 
Remington Rand Univac Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. Mr. Croyle, 
formerly regional manager of IBM’s 
Customer Engineering, Western Di- 
vision Data Processing, will number 
among his new responsibilities custo- 
mer services for Remington Rand’s 
Univac tabulating as well as electronic 
data processing service groups. 

E. G. WALLACE, general sales mana- 
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and the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate. 

A “critique” conference at which 
the officers of each “bank” explained 
their management philosophy and the 
line of reasoning by which they ar- 
rived at their decisions, closed out the 
session. 

Said John A. Mayer, president of 
Mellon Bank, “Bank Management 
Simulation is a thoroughly stimula- 
ting exercise and a highly valuable 
training device. It broadens the scope 
of management decisions beyond those 
many bank officers face in their daily 
work and gives them a greater appre- 
ciation of the myriad inter-related 
problems of bank management.” 


EXECUTIVES 


ger for the International Division of 
Burroughs Corporation since 1954, 
has been named president and manag- 
ing director of Burroughs Interna- 
tional, S. A., a new company formed 
by the corporation in Switzerland to 
spearhead a major expansion of oper- 
ations in Western Europe. 


The new company with head- 
quarters in Fribourg, Switzerland, will 
be responsible for the development of 
both new and existing markets. It will 
be comprised of a complete manage- 
ment team of experts and specialists. 


Radio Corporation of America’s 
Electronic Data Processing Division 
recently welcomed two new managers 
to its staff. JOHN P. MACRI was named 
to head Custom Project Sales, while 
T. R. MCKEE was made manager of 
Data Handling Equipment. Mr. Mac- 
ri formerly was a communications 
engineer in commercial sales with the 
Bell System, New York. 
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make personal 
services pleasantly 
efficient with 
Allison Coupon 
Payment Books: 



















© time-consuming window 
accounting is eliminated. 














@ three customers are 
served in the time now 
required for one. 


® waiting time becomes 
a thing of the past. 




















® operating costs are 
reduced on all work. 
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| ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. | 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Allison Payment Books increase the lead of { 
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mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
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P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


The Chase Manhattan Bank: 
Heading a list of newly appointed 
officers are three vice presidents, 
JAMES A. BARRY, STANLEY V. MALEK 
and HOWARD SNEED. Other promo- 
tions include those of DAVID S. CAR- 
ROLL, CHARLES J. CLUNE, RALPH K. 
HOLTJE, HERDIC W. KING, NOAH T. 
TUBBS and ROBERT B. WHITBECK to 
assistant vice presidents; APOLLO J. 
ADAMIAK, JOHN J. FITZGERALD and 
HOWARD A. SCRIBNER, JR. to invest- 
ment officers. Named assistant 
treasurers were GEORGE W. LAMPE, 
HOWARD H. LEONHARD, RAYMOND J. 
LIMBACH, WILLIAM D. O’BRIEN, DOUG- 
LAS H. RANDALL, DONALD P. RIDER, 
BARRY F. SULLIVAN, KEITH KINGSBURY 
and HERBERT E. TUCKER. 


The Franklin National Bank of Long 
Island, Franklin Square, N. Y.: 
The appointment of WALTER R. 
MILLER as a vice president in the 
commercial lending division was re- 
cently announced. 


The Bank of California, San Fran- 
cisco: Heading up a number of re- 
cently announced promotions was 
that of JOHN M. SCHUTT to vice 
president at the head office. Other 
advancements were those of HAROLD 
MATSCHECK, EDWARD H. DAVIS and 
WILLIAM E. SHEEHAN to assistant 
trust officers; JOHN A. AVANZINO and 
ROGER D. NEWELL to assistant secre- 
taries; and SHERMAN W. PETERS, 
JOHN A. TARBELL and JAMES R. BELL- 
AMY to assistant cashiers. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
JOHN A. SMITH and ROBERT W. WIL- 
LIAMS have been moved up to vice 
presidents, the former in commercial 
lending division B, and the latter in 
business development where he is 
responsible for the advertising and 
public relations activities of the bank. 
According to another announcement, 
CHARLES D. TURGRIMSON has joined 


the bank as trust officer and assistant 
secretary. He was previously asso- 
ciated with Smith, Barney & Co., and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. 


The County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y.: ANDREW T. DOIG who 
has been with the bank since 1938, 
was recently moved up to vice 
president. He has been associated 
with the mechanization program and 
is currently heading the move into 
complete automation of check hand- 
ling. 


Industrial National Bank of Provi- 
dence (R.1.): A recently announced 
senior management group includes, 
in addition to President JOHN SIMMEN 
and Chairman T. DAWSON BROWN, 
four vice presidents who have been 
given greater responsibility in their 
respective fields, namely: GILMAN 
ANGIER, loans; CURTIS B. BROOKS, to 
whose duties as head of the bank’s 
trust department has been added the 
general supervision of its advertising 
and related activities; WALTER COUPE, 
in charge of over-all operations and 
personnel; and JOHN J. CUMMINGS, 
JR. in charge of bank investments and 
general accounting. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago: Four newly 
designated vice presidents are, FREDE- 
RIC A. CURTIS, FREDERICK B. STOCKER, 
JR., JOHN K. JENSEN and ALFRED F. 
MIOSSI. Formerly assistant auditor, 





ARTHUR C. SUHRBIER has succeeded 
Mr. Stocker as auditor. GEORGE R. 
BAKER has been promoted from as- 
sistant cashier to second vice presi- 
dent, ROBERT L. FARWELL and M. 
JAMES TERMONDT have been made 
trust officers and JAMES A. SIEMENS 
has been elected assistant secretary. 


State Street Bank and Trust Company, 
Boston: After 20 years service with 
the Universal C.I.T. Credit Corpora- 
tion, GEORGE A. REARDON has joined 
the bank as vice president in charge 
of the sales finance department. At 
the same time JAMES G. ANDERSON, 
JOHN F. BOARDMAN, JR. and PRISCILLA 
H. NORTH were made assistant treas- 
urers in the depositors’ service divi- 
sion. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
NORBORNE BERKELEY, JR., WALTER 
P. MORGAN and ALBERT W. VAN GEL- 
DER have been elevated from assis- 
tant vice presidents to vice presidents. 


Mercantile-Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co., Baltimore: ROBERT H. LEVI has 
recently been elected a director. He 
is vice president and director of The 
May Department Stores Company 
and serves on its finance and execu- 
tive committees. He is also president 
of The Hecht Company of Baltimore 
and Washington. 


Union Bank, Los Angeles: From the 
First City National Bank of Houston, 
JAMES D. LEA comes to Union Bank 
as vice president. He has been as- 
signed to the national accounts sec- 
tion of the business development 
division at the head office. Also an- 
nounced were the following five staff 
promotions: SYDNEY J. TAYLOR 
trust officer, ROBERT A. CLEMMONS, 
ARMIN C. SCHAUMBURG and FRANCIS 
C. WILSON to assistant cashiers, and 
DONALD B. MULLIS to assistant trust 
officer. 
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Tokyo Tower — 1092.5 ft. 


The financing of the construc- 
tion project for the world’s 
highest tower was largely un- 
dertaken by the Bank That 
Serves Progress. 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD. 


New York Agency 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
London Branch 

7, Birchin Lane, london, E. C. 3 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
157 branches thr Japan 
Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 








The Bank of New York: From assis- 
tant secretaries, THOMAS F. TROX- 
ELL, JR. and JAMES Woop, both of 
the security research department, 
have been promoted to assistant vice 
presidents. At the same time WILLIAM 
F. BELL, QUENTIN C. JOHNSON, 
VicTor R. FARHI and FREDERICK R. 
LANSMANN were named assistant 
secretaries. 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles: 
Heading a list of recently announced 
promotions are those of three vice 
presidents: HAROLD C. Kipp, WIL- 
LIAM S. WICKERN and SHELDON 
POBANZ. Promoted to assistant vice 
presidents were CLARENCE BUCH- 
ANAN and THOMAS HARRIGAN, while 
BYRON A. FREDERICK and RULON 
W. GREGORY were advanced to trust 


| officers. NILS RAMSTEDT and HurpD 


THORNTON were elected assistant 
cashier and assistant secretary, re- 


| spectively. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
RALPH H. MacKINNON, Officer in charge 
of the Brooklyn Trust office, has been 
moved up to vice president. He be- 
gan his banking career with the old 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Co. in 1930 and joined Manu- 
facturers Trust through its merger 
with that bank in 1932. Also an- 
nounced were the appointments of 
RUBY L. WALTERS, HELEN WALSH and 
FRANK R. ABELL to assistant vice 
presidencies. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: Two newly elected assistant 
vice presidents are JOHN H. CONNOR 
and BUDD L. PEABODY while ROBERT 
W. MATHIS was made an assistant 
cashier. 


National Bank of Detroit: Recently 
announced promotions were those of 
JAMES E: YORK to assistant vice 
president, JAMES E. ADAMS, ROBERT R. 
GERITY, WILLIAM E. JACKSON and 
WALTER F. STAHLBUSH to assistant 
vice presidents and assistant trust 
officers; and RALF A. CROOKSTON, JR., 
RAYMOND T. HUETTEMAN, JR., THOMAS 
N. MCLEAN, JAMES E. ROBERTSON and 
EARLE A. TOMAS, JR. to assistant trust 
officers. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: E. SHERMAN ADAMS, formerly 
deputy manager and director of 


| economics and research of the Amer- 


ican Bankers Association, has joined 


“s 
the bank as a vice president. He will 
be associated with the senior manage- > 
ment in general administration. Two 
other newly elected vice presidents 
are WEBSTER E. PULLEN, in charge of 
the nine branches in Puerto Rico and 
JUAN D. SANCHEZ who continues in 
charge of the 11 branches in Cuba. 


E. S. ADAMS 


J. D. SANCHEZ JOS. GRIESEDIECK 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis: 
President of Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
JOSEPH GRIESEDIECK, has been elected 
a director. 


The Bank of Douglas, Phoenix: 
Previously an executive vice presi- 
dent of The Bank of Tucson, MAX- 
FIELD H. -LININGER has joined the 
Bank of Douglas as vice president 
for business development. Promotion 
to higher officer rank was announced 
for DONALD B. TOSTENRUD and 4G, 
WAYNE FOWLER who were named to 
assistant vice presidencies and JAMES 
E. BOHLING who became an assistant 
cashier. 


Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis: In a recent announce 
ment the election of HERBERT & 
GREFFIN to assistant cashier was 
made known. Z 


Birmingham (Ala.) Trust Nationd 
Bank: From assistant cashiers, Jon BE 
HOLLIS, H. EDWARD NORTON ! 
ROBERT F. TOLAR have been promoté 
to assistant vice presidents. Electé 
assistant cashiers were 0. BRANN' 
COCHRAN, E. DAN HARTLEY, J. DO® 
LAMON, HOWARD R. PHILLIPS, OL! 
SANDLIN and RIZZO F. STANLEY. 
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“] Robert Morris Associates, Philadel- 

‘| phia: Formerly assistant secretary, 
CLARENCE R. REED has been elevated 
to the position of secretary and 
treasurer. 


G. H. BISHOP 


G. R. CARPENTER 


A. G. WALLACE 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
According to a recent announcement, 
GENE H. BISHOP and A. G. WALLACE 
have been promoted to vice presi- 
dents; GORDON R. CARPENTER was ad- 
vanced to vice president and trust 
officer; while ROBERT E. TRIPP, DAVID 
M. PHILLIPS, JR., KENT MCILYAR, JR., 
and EDDIE B. PACE were elevated to 
assistant vice presidents. 


First Security Corp., Salt Lake City: 
E. M. NAUGHTON, president of Utah 
Power & Light Company, has been 
elected to the board of directors. 


The First Pennsylvania Bank and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia: rE. P A U L 
GANGEWERE, president of the Read- 
ing Railroad, has been elected a di- 
rector of the bank. 


James Talcott, Inc., New York: 
Vice President THOMAS J. MCGANN 
has been named to head the factoring 


E. P. GANGEWERE 
July 15, 1960 


division and was appointed to the 
executive committee. 


The First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia: The promo- 
tion of JOSEPH A. CRONIN to vice 
president, and CHARLES A. ROGERS 
and JOSEPH A. PERRET to assistant 
vice presidents has been announced. 
Simultaneously the following four 
assistant treasurers were also named: 
CAMERON S. CLARK, PETER J. MAR- 
COLINA, DONALD R. PATTERSON and 
WILLIAM E. WETZEL, JR. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo.: H. W. PRITZ, cashier at the 
Omaha Branch, has been promoted 
to vice president and will be in charge 
of the Oklahoma City Branch. 
GEORGE C. RANKIN, assistant cashier 
at the Kansas City Fed succeeded 
Mr. Pritz as cashier at the Omaha 
Branch. 


Melion National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: DALLAS D. PARKER who 
began his banking career in 1926, has 
been appointed assistant auditor. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


As of June 30, I960 


Assets 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Government a 


(Less Reserve) . 
State and Municipal Securities 
(Less Reserve) 


Other Securities Ga I Meares) . ‘ 
Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) . 


Customers’ Liability Under 


Letters of Credit and ase segat . 


Bank Premises . . . 


Other Real Estate . 


Interest Earned — not C Collected . 


Other Assets . 


Securities carried at $134,736,251.03 in the above 


$134,115,359.76 
116,997,637.00 


25,093,388.79 
3,500,082.92 
347,131,659.82 


21,298,669.70 
9,070,745.14 
566,763.60 
1,878,957.30 

° 1,062,525.39 


$660,715,789.42 


Statement are pledged to qualify Py Bam rw powers, 


and for other purposes as 


Liabilities 


Deposits: 
Demand .. . 
U. S. Government . 
Other Public . 

Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. 

Dividends Declared . . 

Interest Collected Not Earned . 


- $337,050,153.43 
161,017,264.99 
35,887,552.79 
47,989,128.53 


$581,944,099.74 
. 2,725,842.45 
. 616,632.00 
° 3,291,649.51 


Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 


Acceptances Sold With — 


Endorsement .. . 
Capital Funds: 
Capital ... 
Surplus... . 
Undivided Profits . 


21,355,337.26 


$15,415,800.00 
24,584,200.00 
10,782,228.46 


50,782,228.46 
$660, 715, ,789.42 42 
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Interested 

in Hawaii? 
Get complete business 
information from us... 


If your customers are inter- 
ested in doing business in Ha- 
waii, write to our Department 
of Economic Research. We 
would like to supply you with 
detailed information and spe- 
cific data. As a starter our com- 
prehensive information book- 
let will give you a realistic 


picture of Hawaii’s economy. 


Write to: 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF HAWAII 
P. 0. Box 3200, Honolulu 1, Hawaii 
or our San Francisco Representative Office 
Suite 601, 155 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, California 
Serving Hawaii since 1858 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(FORMERLY BISHOP NATIONAL BANK) 
50 





W. D. SAY 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco: JOHN 0. PIEKSEN has 
been appointed an assistant vice 
president in the San Francisco Ad- 
ministrative office and WILLIAM D. 
SAY an assistant vice president at the 
Los Angeles Main office. 


First National Bank of Passaic 
County, Paterson, N. J.: Two newly 
elected assistant cashiers are HAROLD 
J. HILLMAN and JOHN H. MARSHALL. 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Co. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio: F r o m_ assistant 
cashier, RAYMOND E. SCROGGINS has 
moved up to assistant vice president. 


The Union and New Haven (Conn.) 
Trust Co.: Formerly bank commis- 
sioner of the State of Connecticut, 
HENRY H. PIERCE, JR. has been 
elected to the newly created post of 
executive vice president. He will 
assume his new duties as_ third- 
ranking officer of the bank on or 
about August 1. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix: 
Recent promotions include those of 
WILLIAM F. JOHNSON and WILLIAM 
H. ISAACSON to assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant trust officer, re- 
spectively, while MAX MORRIS and 
WARREN R. LANGFITT were advanced 
to assistant cashiers. 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
The election of ROBERT A. HARRIS 
as assistant vice president in the na- 
tional division of the commercial 
banking department was recently an- 
nounced. 





' 
Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Five newly appointed assistant vice 
presidents are, ANTHONY A. ACCOR. 
NERO, D. L. HAVENS, CHARLES W, 
SLONAKER, ALBERT B. GILMAN, and 
GEORGE F. BARROS. 





The Bank of New York: KENNETH N, 
BACON has joined the bank as an as- 
sistant vice president. He will super- 
vise the activities of the public re 
lations department and manage the 
advertising program of the bank. 















Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York: M. J. RATHBONE was recently 
elected a member of the board of 
directors. He is president and chief 
executive officer of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.). 

In another announcement the elee- 
tion of DAVID GIBSON as an assistant 
vice president in the international 
banking division was made known. 

















M. J. RATHBONE L. T. KNIER 





Security First National Bank, Los An- 
geles: JOSEPH E. HULBURT and A. LEE 
ETHRIDGE have been elevated to vice 
presidents after 32 and 31 years of 
service, respectively. Appointed as- 
sistant vice presidents were R. BRUCE 
ELERICK, CHARLES S. REMY, FRED- 
ERICK SIMMLER, RICHARD C. HUE- 
BOTTER, JOHN J. SCHNEIDER, EARLE J. 
WILSON, RUDOLPH C. ENGLEKEN, MIL- 
TON F. MCCONNELL and LAWRENCE T. 
KNIER who has been national execu- 
tive manager and secretary-treasurer 
of Robert Morris Associates for the 
past 13 years. 


Hartford (Conn.) National Bank and 
Trust Co.: The following officers have 
been moved up to assistant vice 
presidents: JAMES A. MCCLURE, WAR- 
REN A. PORTER, MARK F. MALLOY, 
D. SAMUEL RHODES, HORACE B. 
LEARNED and JOHN W. MASTER- 
GEORGE. Named assistant cashiers 
were, MORGAN B. BRAINARD III, JOHN 
H. BUCKINGHAM, ARNOLD M. LEIBO- 
WITZ, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PETER N. 
PRIOR, WALTER E. RUSSELL and HUGH 
H. TOULMIN. 
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BARNEY BALABAN ; 
President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
Chairman, United States Lines Company 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


GABRIEL HAUGE 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


ROY T. HURLEY 
Saddle River, New Jersey 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co. inc. 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
Chairman, Union Asbestos and 
Rubber Company 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


WILLIAM E. ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board, Coca-Cola Company 


HENRY B. SARGENT 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company, Inc. 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
President 


REESE H. TAYLOR 
Chairman, Union Oil Company of California 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


J. HUBER WETENHALL 
President, National Dairy Products 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 
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Statement of Condition, June 30, 1960 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
U. S$. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 

gages 
State, Municipal and Public Securities . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Ac- 
ceptances 


$ 930,038,216 
593,514,004 


102,471,170 
233,599,004 
6,023,400 
22,431,098 


1,393,822,354 
47,701,249 
23,812,420 
71,538,968 
12,934,744 


$3,437,886,627 


Mortgages 

Banking Houses and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ... 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $2,997,732,396 
Outstanding Acceptances 72,930,085 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 


Other Liabilities 


Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
Interest, etc. 


33,984,394 
3,029,386 


36,821,416 
52,504,300 
3,023,400 


*Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
Dividend Payable July 15, 1960 
Capital Funds: 

Capital (5,039,000 
shares—$20 par) $100,780,000 
100,000,000 
37,081,250 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


237,861,250 


—$3,437,886,627 


* Applicable to cover such future loan losses as may develop. None 
are at present known. 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $181,513,741 are pledged to 
secure public funds ond trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





STATE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





CALIFORNIA: At their recent conven- 
tion JOSEPH ROGERS, president of the 
First National Bank of San Jose was 
elected president: RALPH V. ARNOLD, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Ontario, vice president; JOHN D. 
BODEN, vice president of Wells Fargo 
Bank American Trust Company, 
treasurer; and PAUL B. KELLY, first 
vice president of Crocker-Anglo Na- 
tional Bank, chairman of the board of 
directors of CBA. 


CONNECTICUT: CLARENCE G. HUMMEL, 
president of the Seymour Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected president 
while FREDERIC E. HUDSON, president 
of the Second National Bank of New 
Haven and J. LEO BODO, vice presi- 
dent of The Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, Hartford, were 
named first vice president and treas- 
urer, respectively. 


MONTANA: At their 57th annual con- 
vention held in Yellowstone National 
Park, R. M. WATERS, president of 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Billings, was elected president. 
Elected first and second vice president, 
respectively, were RICHARD D. RUBIE, 
president of the Citizens Bank of 
Montana, Havre, and E. L. KUNKEL, 
JR., executive vice president of the 
Daly Bank & Trust Co., Anaconda. 


NEW JERSEY: RICHARD G. MACGILL, 
executive vice president of First 
Trenton National Bank has been 
elected president for the coming year. 
At the same time, WILLIAM H. KEITH, 
executive vice president of National 


Phone REctor 2-6900 


Garvin, Bantel & Co. 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
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State Bank, Newark was made vice 
president and JOSEPH G. MARK, presi- 
dent of First National Bank, South 
River, became treasurer. 


NEW YORK STATE: ALBERT C. 
SIMMONDS, JR., chairman and chief 
executive officer of The Bank of New 
York, has been elected president for 
the year 1960-61. Other officers are: 
vice president, GEORGE A. NEWBURY, 
president of Manufacturers and Trad- 
ers Trust Company, Buffalo, and 
treasurer, JOSEPH C. MUELLER, presi- 
dent of the Hempstead Bank. 


CORPORATION 


CHANGES 








te 
G. R. WORLEY 


W. E. DENNIS 


Alden’s Inc., Chicago: Vice President 
and treasurer GORDON R. WORLEY 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors. He will continue to serve in 
these posts which he has held since 
1957. 


Allied Stores Corp.: WALTER E. 
DENNIS, Executive vice president of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, has 
been elected a director of Allied 
Stores. He is in charge of the United 
States department, the bank’s na- 
tional territorial organization. He is 
also a director of the Hamilton 
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Watch Company, Lily-Tulip Cup) 
Corp., Newport News Shipbuilding} © 
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1 
Capital Airlines, Washington, D. Cz) 

In a move designed to bring addé 
strength to its recovery program 
GORDON Y. BILLARD has been electeg] ™,- 
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to the board of directors and to 
executive committee. Mr. Billard, 
managing partner in the New Yan 
investment firm of Carreau & Com 
pany, is chairman of the Capital De 
benture Holders Protective Commit- 
tee. 











ACF industries, Inc.: MUNDY I 
PEALE, president of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., has been elected a direc. 
tor. ACF is a diversified manufac. 
turer in such lines as railroad cars, 
missile and aircraft components, and 
also leases a fleet of tank cars to 
industrial users. 












Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.: 
Recently elected to the board of di- 
rectors was GUIDO F. VERBECK, JR., 
senior vice president of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 










Bowman Products Co., Cleveland: 
A newly created three-man executive 
committee consists of C. F. DEVINE, 
president and committee chairman; 
D. L. THOBURN, first vice president; 
and P. V. THOBURN, treasurer. This 
committee is charged with responsi- 
bility for the company’s overall 
operations. Bowman, which became 
a publicly owned company last 
February, is a leading distributor of 
service parts to the automotive, in- 
dustrial, marine and _ contracting 
fields. 


























Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Cleveland: The appointment of LES 
TER C. ROIG, JR. as assistant to the 
treasurer was recently announced. He 
as been a financial analyst for the 
railroad and two years ago was 
named senior financial analyst. 











United Carbon Company, N. Y.: 
Newly elected secretary is HAROLD 
B. LAWSON who will retain his pres 
ent position of vice president-finance 


Unite 
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sent]; 
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Northern Illinois Gas Co., Bellwood, 
ill.: Elected to the newly-created post 
of vice president is C. JOSEPH 
GAUTHIER who will direct the secre 
tary and treasurer functions. 
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L. T. NEWMAN 


| 1 J. |. Case Co., Racine, Wis.: The ap- 
‘| pointment of LEON T. NEWMAN to 
-| the post of treasurer of this manufac- 
-iturer of agricultural and industrial 
tractors and machinery, was recently 
announced. 

Hammond Organ Company,Chicago: 
ROBERT H. NELSON has been elected 
vice president for finance and will 
continue as treasurer, a post he has 
held since 1955. 


R. H. NELSON 











































Sears Roebuck Acceptance, Corp., 
Chicago: Newly elected president is 
‘| DONALD W. HANSEN who has been 
‘fexecutive vice president and a di- 



























I Pa.: rector since 1957. He was previously 
of di- | associated with the Commercial 
K, JR» | Credit Company. 

{organ 
‘ork. | Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
‘| Minn.: H. P. DAVISON, vice chairman 
eland: | of Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
cutive | of New York, and GEORGE S. MOORE, 
EVINE, § president of The First National City 
irman; § Bank of New York, have been elected 
sident; § to the board of directors. Mr. Davi- 
'. This | son is also a director of United States 
sponsi- § Steel Corp., Montgomery Ward & 
overall | Co., Inc.; Corn Products Company, 
yecame | and American Brake Shoe Co. Com- 
y last | panies of which Mr. Moore is a di- 
utor of } rector include Borg Warner Corp.; 
ve, in- | Buckeye Pipe Line Co., Discount 
racting § Corporation of America; Federal In- 
surance Company; Mercantile Stores 
Co., Inc., and United Aircraft Corp. 

lilway, 
of LES- | Central Illinois Electric and Gas Co., 
to the | Reckford: JAMES E. MURRAY has 
»ed. He § Moved up from president to chair- 
for the | Man of the board and principal exec- 
o was | Utive officer. He was succeeded by 
t. HUBERT E. BRAUNIG, formerly execu- 

7 tive vice president. 

cual United States Leasing Corp.: JERD F. 
s pret SULLIVAN, JR. former president of the 
tinandl Crocker First National Bank and pre- 
sently a director of Crocker-Anglo 
wood, | National Bank, has been elected 
ed post chairman of the board of U. S. 
josepH | Leasing. In another announcement 
» gecre- | PRED A. FERROGGIARO, director and 





former chairman of the board of 
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Bank of America, has been elected a 
member of the executive committee 
and continues as a director and chair- 
man of the finance committee of U. 
S.. Leasing. 


Royal McBee Corp.: Formerly execu- 
tive vice president and vice chairman 
of the board, FORTUNE PETER RYAN 
has been elected president. He is the 
grandson of the late financier and 
founder of the Royal Typewriter 
Company, Thomas Fortune Ryan. 
Previously he had been a member of 
the New York Curb Exchange. 


Diversa, Inc., Dallas: Newly elected 
directors include, JAMES M. CUMBY, 
senior vice president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank and VANCE FOSTER, 
senior vice president, First National 
Bank of Dallas. 


Standard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio: 
Former assistant treasurer ARTHUR 
M. WITTMAN has been named treas- 


. urer. 


Changes at ABA 

Harold L. Cheadle, secretary of the 
ABA’s Government Borrowing Com- 
mittee and of its Committee for 
Economic Growth {without Inflation 
has been appointed deputy manager 
and director of the Department of Ec- 
onomics and Research. He will suc- 
ceed Dr. E. Sherman Adams, who has 
resigned to accept a position with The 
First National City Bank of New 
York. The department coordinates on 
the staff level the work of four units of 
the Association: The Economic Policy 
Commission, the Résearch Council, 
the Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities, and the Committee for 
Economic Growth without Inflation. 


Edward T. O’Toole has been named 
assistant director of the ABA’s News 
Bureau. He has served in the public 
relations and advertising department 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank for the 
past nine years, and had been the 
bank’s press officer since February, 
1959. 


NABW Convention Theme 
The 38th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Bank Women, 
to be held October 10 to 13 at the 
Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, Pasade- 
na, will address itself to the theme, 
“The Challenge of a Changing 
World.” Helen L. Rhinehart, vice 
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president, Brenton Companies, Des 
Moines, is president of the associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Louise Crew, assistant 
cashier at the Pasadena Main Office 
of First Western Bank & Trust Co., 
is general convention chairman. 

Prominent speakers from the fields 
of education, government, law, and 
medicine, as well as the banking pro- 
fession, will address the convention. 
Those attending will also be given an 
opportunity to tour the Hollywood 
area, visit Disneyland, and see other 
points of interest in this entertain- 
ment and tourist center. 


Organized in 1921 with 16 members, 
NABW now lists 3,500, all of whom 
hold executive positions in banks. 


Two Ways to Compete 


The ABA’s Committee on Credit 
Unions has made available to mem- 
ber banks two bulletins suggesting 
ways in which banks can meet non- 
bank competition. The first dis- 
cusses “on-the-job services,” which 
would provide convenient financial 








services for people at their places of 
employment, also referred to as “‘in- 
plant banking.”” The other discusses 
“‘one-check-payroll services,’ an ar- 
rangement by which the employer is 
enabled to place the pay or salary of 
an employee to his or her credit in a 
bank account. Archie K. Davis, 
chairman of the board of the Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is 
chairman of the committee. 


FPR School Graduates 48 


Certificates of successful completion 
of the two-year course of the School of 
Financial Public Relations were re- 
cently presented to 48 graduates by 
Hugh J. Bernard, member of the 
School’s Board of Managers and vice 
president (retired) of the Bank of the 
Southwest, Houston, Tex. 

Fifty-five ‘‘freshmen” were also in 
attendance at the two-week session 
which was held on the Chicago cam- 
pus of Northwestern University, June 
19 to July 2. Ben Crawford, chairman 
and — of oe National Bank, 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 18-21—86th Annual Convention: New York City 

Nov. 3-5—34th Western Regional Trust Conference: Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 
Nov. 14-15—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel 

Nov. 


State Associations 


17—18—Mid-Continent Trust Conference: Drake Hotel, Chicago 


July 14-17—West Virginia: The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs 
Oct. 11-12—WNebraska: Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Oct. 23-26—\lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

Nov. 10-12—Arizona: Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Other Associations 


Sept. 20-23—National Association of Supervisors of State Banks: Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City 

Sept. 22-24—National Safe Deposit Convention: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

Sept. 25-28—Robert Morris Associates: Denver Hilton Hotel 

Oct. 3-6—Mortgage Bankers Association: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Oct. 10-12—NABAC Annval National Convention, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 

Oct. 10-13—National Association of Bank Women: Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Oct. 


24-28—Office Executives Association's National Business Show: N. Y. Coliseum 


Oct. 30-Nov. 3—Financial Public Relations Association: Statler Hotel, Boston 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2—investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Florida 


Schools 


July 10-Aug. 5—Investment Bankers Association course on Fundamentals of Investment 
Banking: Evanston Campus, Northwestern University 


July 


17-30—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking, Southern Methodist Univ. 


July 31-Aug. 13—-NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptroliers, University of Wiscon- 


sin, Madison 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


7-19—School of Consumer Banking: University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
8-26—The National Trust School: Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
15-26—Pacific Coast Banking School: University of Washington, Seattle 
22-27—Financial Analysts Seminar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 





Anchorage, Alaska, was elected pres 
dent of the Class of 1961. 












Two Million Loans in 25 Years 


The Personal Loan Department of 
Manufacturers Trust Company re 




































cently rounded z 
out its first 25 
years, in the 








course of which it 
made more than 
2,000,000 loans to 
N ew Yorkers 
totaling over $1,- 
600,000,000. What 
started 25 years 
ago as a 23-man 
staff has today ex- 
panded to a de- 
partment of more 
than 500 employees in 117 banking of- 
fices. 

According to John B. Paddi, organ- 
izer of Manufacturers’ instalment 
credit service and today vice president 
in charge, loan applications totaling 
as many as 1,300 in a single day are 
processed on a three-shift, around-the- 
clock basis. Seven out of eight appli-f 
cations, he said, are approved. 


Newest instalment loan service of-} 
fered by the bank is an Insured Edu-} 
cation Loan Plan, under which parents j 
or sponsors of students may borrow to 
finance all phases of an education pro- 
gram. Insurance on the life of the 
parent or sponsor assures the student 
of the funds necessary for the com- 
pletion of his education. 
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Stonier Graduates Hear 
Former Rutgers President 


The Class of 1960 of The Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, 
president of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, New York, 
and a former president of Rutgers— 
The State University, site of the 
school which is conducted by the 
American Bankers Association. The 
banker, said Dr. Jones, must “‘see his 
larger role, and take some responsibil- 
ity for broad social policies . . . Itis 
not enough to bea master of the tricks 
of the trade, the techniques, all of 
which have grown and improved im- 
measurably in the last few decades.” 

The class was the Graduate School's 
24th. It numbered 313 bank officers 
and representatives of federal and 
state supervisory agencies from 36 
states and the District of Columbia 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 












WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) pe eee 
Total loans and investments.......0.cceeeccecceces kbddceabecbonens $104.6 $104.5 $106.7 $105.4 NA 
Commercial and industrial loans........... a baeais Cites Suk cs <.066 31.6 31.2 30.5 28.5 NA. 
Agricultural loans. ...ccsccccccccccccccccccccseccccccceesecesccecs 9 9 9 9 NA 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying Governments... .. 2 2 5 A NA 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying other securities ... 1.5 5 2.1 1.8 NA 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying Governments. ......-.+sseeeees 1 2 3 2 NA 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying other securities... ......+.+e+00- 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.2 NA 
Loans to sales and personal finance companies........+++seeeeceeeeees 4.6 4.3 4.4 3.7 NA 
Loans to other nonbank financial institutions..........sseeeceeeeeececs 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.5 
Loans to foreign banks . SACRE Eb bE REMORNS been eSEb CEES DOS c0ce oF 8 8 4 
Loans to domestic siicainaink hes pcaD dah dtp a 6 o wed peeed ce cecs 1.2 1.6 1.3 1.0 
nee. Sen BOGS 6 05 55 6s hs 0 ho cere cs Ghd ce cee nn cae ss cuectocecces 






Cee eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 






ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 


Excess reserves (estimated)........ CECE Niaeh Ube dicen NO aREN so ve we 443 443 521 435 75 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks.........sseeececccsveccescececs 440 400 1,013 1,027 143 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (—)........ccceccccccecececees 3 43 -492 -592 615 







Recent Month Year ——— 1960 


RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) Level Earlier Earlier High Low 











Federal Reserve discount rate (New York)... ......cccccccccscccccccces 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 3.50 
AMMA AMM oS Soe ee oe ann 9.4 006006 600s 666 bbe bb.s 6e0eh 0 5.00 5.00 4.50 5.00 5.00 










3-month bills, auction average.......ccscsccccceccesesesecccsesececs 2.31 
6-month bills, auction average........cccsccesecccceseseceeevenscece 2.80 3.49 3.70 5.10 2.51 
S-month bills, market yield. oo. cc cc cic ccccccccccctccccesesctccccsccs 2.05 3.12 3.16 4.68 2. 
SA, TE WEI onda sc Kd oe hn'e Reends cioccsacvecescuccéne 2.60 3.35 3.68 5.15 2. 









II ee eS Ee Saha a eae oe eee oe a bee Su eenedeanes 2.94 3.72 Pe? 5.21 2 
eee Seen eae a ed PN ss inks eo cic cds esd comaans cevcaees 3.19 4.07 4.13 5.16 3.1 
lesves due in 3-5 years... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 3.91 4.36 4.40 5.01 39 





Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more. .....cccccecccccceccescece 3.93 4.11 4.12 4.44 339 










COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 





















Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100).......esseeccccccesseeeecceeees 404.2 398.5 431.2 432.5 3 
edhe ededscetebecccecccensvcgccccoscosoesce : 388.2 552.0 4786 3 
Aislines. 2 cccccccccccccccccces KeswaeeEC Ree hehe se betsdiwssconee 375.0 3549 565.1 444,] 3 
PUN NS 6 6.5 666 bo cc cep b vec e cer verewecteserreccseseeescceccce 497.2 497.7 596.7 624.3 49 
GIGI 6.6. 0.0 5.00.5.6bsed cb paveeccteysoecesees Doe cce res seesoscccees 486.1 477.7 552.0 564.7 46 
Drugs. oc ccccccccccccccccccccscccrccccccvsesevesseseesseeeseces 656.5 665.2 653.5 688.5 54 
aliied deine. «<5: kucuometcaks sidiitpda bats Cadakiases 632.3 619.4 542.8 654.9 570 
Electronics. ....cscccccsecece RM Ciedeeha MARA anines PEL eeu ebsaches 783.1 860.6 820.8 876.1 72 
ON osc ven dccdensrcvestrccreccarcdvdcuneconss 372.6 355.2 3248 37246 7 
Machinery (industrial)............0+. ce ccccnnccceusccees coeccccccce 492.4 494.0 548.3 515.7 46 
NS CN dia a 6.06.0 6h. o0 60 00 ccsceterencedscocesceccecncs 277.1 afOa. oe 312.1 26 
Paper and allied products.......cscccscccccccsccccceescccsseceenes 1691.4 1694.9 2046.2 2149.3 168 
Petroleum (integrated companies)...........0ceeeeeccccccccceeees sas, S068. S797 F465. 7062 Ee 
Railroads... ccccccccccccccces ewoees beabeeeccscccccserrecaseoss 287.4 279.3 351.2 320.8 27% 
Retail trade. ......esecceceees 9 66.666.00000 seedeaode ecccesceccese 443.3 4323 4004 4545 3) 
Steel and iron........e.ee0- Poe ecceercrcesoscesceeececceesceesoes 668.2 673.0 844.4 808.3 
Tobacco. ..... Pac seSevcseviees op eevesecce cevecessesecceccecoccce 195.4 187.8 174.6 195.5 





Utilities. ....... eevee Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeee 240.1 238.7 
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«ssa Compact, multi-duty 
Electronic Data Processing System 


...a complete E.D.P. system priced at $75,000 


—leased at $1,850 per month 


3SO...an “Electronic Statistician” .. . electronically analyzes 
mountains of paperwork—efficiently and economically. 


390...an “Electronic Accountant” ... electronically maintains com- 
plete records that can be read by people and machines. 


3SSO...an “Electronic Mathematician” . . . electronically performs 
all types of business arithmetic and formula computations—at 
speeds measured in 1/1000 of a second. 


3S90...an “Electronic Filing System” . . . electronically classifies 
and files data without the need for human decisions. Millions of 
digits can be stored on magnetic-tape ledger records, punched 
paper tape, and punched cards. 
..an “Electronic Reporter” . . . electronically digests volumes 
of business data and provides complete, timely reports. 


Investigate This Pathway to Increase Savings... backed by 76 Years of System Service Experience ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSIN( 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio preening 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Are you doing a complete job of 
protecting your records? 


When you stop and think about it, it’s only 
smart banking to microfilm all those records you 
would be lost without. z 

No doubt you’re already taking care of many 
-impertant bank records. But there may be some 
you’ve overlooked . . . records you should be 
putting on film regularly. Or it may be that you 
have only one microfilm copy of these items. . . 
when it would be safer to have a duplicate roll 
for off-the-premises storage. i 

Chances are you can set up a vital records 
security program with your present microfilming 
equipment. We will be glad to answer any ques- 
tion you may have and help you get your pro- 
gram started. 

And if you feel the need for newer, more auto- 


mated microfilming equipment, you’ll want to 
know more about the new Recorpak RELIANT 
500 Microfilmer, which lets you expose two rolls 
simultaneously, and combines new speed and 
convenience. 

Write today for free booklet “Operation Pre- 
paredness,”’ offered to financial institutions as a 
public service. Recordak Corporation, 415 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDERK” 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year — 
In Canada contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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